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Foreword 


T„. management of governmental affairs has be- 
come increasingly important as the activities of governments 
have grown in magnitude and broadened in scope, particularly 
during the last quarter of a century. This has led inevitably to 
an intensification of interest in problems relating to personnel 
administration—a function that is an essential and integral part 
of over-all management. The rapid extension and improvement 
of merit systems in national, state, and local governments and 
the renewed interest of many important groups in public per- 
sonnel problems have marked this development during the last 
few years. All interested groups, including public personnel 
workers themselves, have long felt the serious need for a 
searching review and appraisal of existing personnel policies 
and practices and the formulation of proposals for the more 
complete and satisfactory performance of personnel activities. 
Plans for meeting this need were approved by the Executive 
Council of the Civil Service Assembly in 1937. The present re- 
port is one of a series which, when completed, will bring to- 
gether for the first time a set of authoritative and forward- 
looking volumes dealing with the major phases of public 
personnel administration. 

More than sixty outstanding personnel officials, general ad- 
ministrators, technical and research workers, educators, and rep- 
resentatives of civic, professional, and employee groups actively 
participated in the preliminary planning of this huge undertak- 
ing. It was agreed that the final findings and reports resulting 
from this comprehensive effort would be based upon special 
field studies of public personnel policies and practices, which 
would be supplemented by information obtained from existing 
studies and reports dealing with personnel problems and by the 
ideas and suggestions of those who were in a position to make 
helpful contributions because of their training or experience. 
It was further agreed that the reports should not be the work 
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of one person, or of a small group of persons, professing om- 
niscience in the field. It was felt that the final reports should 
be the product of group effort and group thinking, which could 
be realized through the appointment of a series of committees 
whose members would give their time, energies, and ideas to 
make the undertaking successful. 

To collect and appraise facts regarding present public per- 
sonnel policies and practices, a specially recruited staff con- 
ducted field studies covering twenty-two different public per- 
sonnel agencies selected because of their differences in size, 
location, and problems. In each jurisdiction one or more mem- 
bers of this field staff conducted intensive interviews with per- 
sonnel administrators, technicians, departmental administrators 
and supervisors, political leaders, and representatives of organ- 
ized employee associations. Approximately four hundred per- 
sons were interviewed during the course of the field studies. 
Complete notes were made of these interviews. Information 
and suggestions obtained in this way were supplemented by a 
careful study and review of other materials, such as: appropri- 
ate legislation; annual and special reports of the personnel 
agencies; special studies and memoranda regarding the work of 
the personnel agencies which had been prepared by outside or- 
ganizations and disinterested persons; personnel tests, forms, 
records, statistics, and methods; and finally, actual observations 
of the agencies' operations. On many occasions, significant and 
helpful documentary material not ordinarily available to a re- 
searcher was placed at the disposal of the field staff. 

As a result of this work, a detailed case history was prepared 
for each agency covered by the survey. Each case history in- 
cluded statements of fact regarding the personnel policies and 
practices of the agency; ideas and supestions obtained from 
those interviewed, from reports, and from other sources; a criti- 
cal appraisal of the policies and practices of the agency as they 
were actually working; and suggestions for changes and improve- 
ments which originated with those interviewed or members of 
the survey staff. The information and suggestions included in 
each case history were gathered and organized, according to a 
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prearranged plan that made it possible to classify the material 
into broad categories corresponding to certain major aspects of 
public personnel administration. 

The case histories and all other available materials were then 
placed in the hands of a number of committees for use as basic 
information in the preparation of final reports. Each committee 
was given the task of preparing a report dealing with a speci- 
fied functional subject in the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration. In addition to the case histories, the committees were 
given access to supplementary descriptive and interpretative ma- 
terial regarding many agencies not covered by the field survey; 
special reports and theses relating to the work of personnel agen- 
cies and to technical and administrative problems in personnel 
administration; selected bibliographies; and other materials 
brought together by the Assembly’s Headquarters Office in con- 
nection with its regular activities as a clearing house in the field 
of public personnel administration. Committee chairmen and 
members were encouraged to augment this material by consult- 
ing with persons and groups who were in a position to make 
substantial contributions of ideas and facts and by conducting 
special investigations and researches. Through the occasional 
issuance of memoranda and special notes, all committee mem- 
bers were kept currently informed of the progress being made 
and the problems being faced by participants in the undertaking. 

Following a procedure approved by the Assembly’s Executive 
Council regarding each committee, one person was appointed 
by the President of the Assembly to serve as chairman of an ad- 
visory committee to prepare an appropriate report on the par- 
ticular subject or phase of public personnel administration as- 
signed to it. The members of each committee were chosen 
because of their interest in, and knowledge of, the matter falling 
within the committee’s general jurisdiction, and because of the 
diverse viewpoints which they could bring to the committee’s 
work. More than three hundred persons have served on the 
several committees. About one-half of them are persons actively 
engaged in public personnel administration. The other half are 
general administrators, educators, industrial personnel workers, 
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and leading members or representatives of civic and professional 
groups, governmental research associations, and employee or- 
ganizations. 

It has been the responsibility of each chairman to initiate and 
coordinate the activities of his committee. The work methods 
of the several chairmen have naturally differed. Some have used 
their committees largely as sounding boards on various problems 
or proposals referred to them and have asked committee mem- 
bers to review outlines and manuscripts and to offer their com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions for the purpose of injecting 
the influence of their composite views and experiences into the 
final reports. Others have asked individual committee members 
to assume the task of bringing together all necessary material re- 
garding a particular segment of the committee’s assignment and 
to prepare a corresponding section of the final report. It has 
been the chairman’s responsibility, without obtaining formal 
action by the committee, to reconcile differences of approach 
and to mold his own ideas and materials and those submitted 
by his committee members into a final integrated report. This 
procedure has made it possible for each report to represent the 
collective contributions of outstanding thinkers and doers in 
public personnel administration, and of persons engaged in 
other fields who have the vision, imagination, and freedom from 
professional introversion to propound the broad principles and 
objectives that should determine the role of personnel adminis- 
tration in the over-all scheme of public affairs. 

At the very inception of the undertaking, it was stressed that 
each report should represent a synthesis of the most effective and 
desirable policies and practices on a particular phase of public 
personnel administration. It was contemplated that each report 
would be more than a mere tallying of existing practices and 
malpractices, and that it would thus be qualitative rather than 
quantitative. It was also agreed that each report would not only 
carry the story of the effective steps which had been taken by 
personnel agencies to reach certain objectives, but would go 
further and project beyond present policies and practices to 
more desirable or acceptable ones. 
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Any statement regarding the undertaking would be incom- 
plete without acknowledgment of the substantial and effec- 
tive help given by the staff of the Assembly's Headquarters 
OfiBce. Maxwell A. DeVoe was responsible for the immediate 
supervision of the special field staff originally engaged in gath- 
ering needed information for the undertaking and for coordi- 
nating the efforts of the several committees participating in the 
preparation of final reports. He was ably assisted in his work 
by Jeremiah Donovan, John Steven, and Doris Haney Jones. 
Henry F. Hubbard played an important and effective part in the 
preliminary planning of the undertaking and in its subsequent 
development. To James M. Mitchell has fallen the difficult task 
of helping to bring a number of reports through the process of 
final committee consideration and ultimate publication. Sin- 
cerest appreciation is hereby tendered to the many public spir- 
ited persons who, without compensation, took an active and- 
helpful part in planning this undertaking and bringing it to its 
present stage of completion. The Assembly is grateful to the 
copyright holders who have permitted the quotation of copy- 
righted materials in the report. Acknowledgment is made for 
the assistance rendered by Public Administration Service 
throughout the process of printing and publishing this report. 
Great help and much useful information has been made avail- 
able to the Assembly in connection with this effort by the asso- 
ciations of public agencies and public officials located in the 
same building with the Assembly’s Headquarters Office at 1313 
East 6o£h Street, Chicago, as well as by various other organiza- 
tions throughout the country. The entire undertaking was 
made possible through the finances generously provided by the 
Spelman Fund of New York. 

The limited amount of time that committee chairmen and 
members could take away from their regular activities for the 
purpose of carrying forward the undertaking and unforseeable 
difficulties encountered by the different committees have made 
it impossible for all reports of the series to be finished simul- 
taneously or in schematic order. It has therefore been decided 
to publish the reports, for the most part, in the order of their 
completion. 
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This report, Employee Training in the Public Service, like 
all others of the series, is a document which a committee has 
submitted to the Civil Service Assembly. The information and 
recommendations presented in its pages represent the collective 
thinking of the chairman and his committee. The report was not 
prepared with a view toward official approval or formal adop> 
tion by the Civil Service Assembly, its Executive Council, or its 
Headquarters staff, and no action of this nature is contemplated. 
It is, however, as forward-looking and authoritative as the chair- 
man and his associates have been able to make it. 

G. Lyle Belsley, Director 
Civil Service Assembly 
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HE preparation of this report has been a joint en^ 
terprise of the persons who constituted the Committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the Civil Service Assembly. 

As Chairman of this Committee, I took it as my responsibility 
to lay down the general framework for the report; to invite sev- 
eral members of the Committee to write selected chapters; to 
coordinate the efforts of these people in order to attain con- 
sistency throughout the document; to obtain the advice, criti- 
cisms, and additional contributions of all members of the Com- 
mittee; to reconcile conflicting viewpoints or, failing that, to 
decide the issue to the best of my ability-in short, to see that 
the job was done. 

In order to establish the general approach of the report, I 
wrote the first three chapters. The authors of the remaining 
chapters are: 

Chapter IV. David T. Stanley 

Chapter V. Training Staff, Tennessee Valley Authority: 

George F. Gant, Chief; Catherine Congdon, 
Mary U. Rothrock, Lee S. Greene, E. F. 
Hartford, W. J. MgGlothlin, R. O. Nie- 
HOFF, and E. M. Reed 
Chapter VI. Lyman S. Moore 
Chapter VIL Winston B. Stephens 

To these able collaborators I express my special thanks. To 
them goes full credit, although I willingly share responsibility. 

A preliminary draft of the report in mimeographed form was 
submitted to all members of the Committee for their criticisms 
and suggestions. The valuable contributions received are too 
numerous to be listed here. It may be sufficient to say that the 
manuscript was measurably improved by the Committee’s ad- 
vice and criticism. 
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Although the Committee's contribution was great, individual 
members must not be held responsible for this document. Mem- 
bers may find in the completed report statements with which 
they are not in full agreement. The Committee served essen- 
tially as critic and advisor to the authors and to the Chairman. 
In some instances the advice received from one member was in 
complete conflict with that from another; in some instances we 
have not felt able to accept suggestions that were made. Such 
instances, however, were not frequent, and the other authors 
join me in thanking the Committee membership for their in- 
valuable guidance and help. 

Milton Hall 


Farm Credit Administration 
Washington, B. C. 

March, 1941 
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Introdactioii 


^A^ether or not it has been recognized as such, the 
training of employees has occurred in every agency. Wherever 
employees have learned to do their work more effectively and to 
carry greater responsibility than when they were appointed, 
training of some kind has taken place. Until recent years, how> 
ever, only exceptional agencies have given systematic attention 
to teaching their employees how to perform their duties most 
effectively and to developing from among employees replace^- 
ments for those who are promoted or leave the service. Because 
training so frequently has occurred haphazardly, it has been in- 
efficient and wasteful. 

During recent years a new and important movement to place 
training on a sounder basis has gotte'^ under way in the public 
service. This movement affects the whole range of public em- 
ployment policies. Among other things it is now recognized 
that employee training must be aiaJc more effective; that hap- 
hazard methods are costly; and that planned training will yield 
superior results at less cost. Many progressive operating officials 
are now providing valuable training. Central personnel agencies 
are awakening to the part they can play in this major phase of 
personnel administration. More than ever before educational 
institutions are offering “in-service training courses" to govern- 
ment employees. Employee groups and individual employees 
are seeking and even demanding that they be given adequate 
training. This growing interest is evidenced by the authoriza- 
tion of public service training contained in the George-Deen 
Act, by the number of bills on the subject in state legislatures, 
by the contribution being made by many state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities, and by President Roosevelt’s Executive Order em- 
phasizing the training responsibilities of federal administrative 
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officials, departmental personnel directors, and the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

It is at this relatively early stage in the movement toward sys- 
tematic training in the public service that this report is written. 
Rapid strides are being made, yet there is much still to be 
learned about the techniques and administration of employee 
training. Drawing from experience thus far available, from rele- 
vant experience with training in private business, from the fields 
of education and psychology, and from the emerging science of 
management, this report attempts to present sound principles 
and methods for the practical guidance of those concerned with 
the training of employees. 

The Meaning of Employee Training 

For purposes of this report, employee training is defined as 
the process of aiding employees to gain effectiveness in their 
present or future work through the development of appropriate 
habits of thought and action, skills, knowledge, and attitudes.^ 
In this definition '"employee" means everyone, on every level, 
who is employed in the work of an organization. 

Excluded by this definition are all formal education, voca- 
tional training, and experience which employees gain prior to 
their appointment. This important field is beyond the scope of 
our report, which deals with the training of persons after they 
become employed in the public service. 

Emphasized by this definition is the idea that, to be called 
training, an activity must be designed to increase the effective- 
ness of employees in the work of an organization. Training, 
then, is no "welfare" activity vaguely designed to make em- 
ployees happy. Much education, no matter how valuable and 
enriching it may be to the individual, must be excluded by our 
definition. Training aims to increase the effectiveness with 
which the functions of an organization are carried out through 

I In this report the term ‘^employee training,” or simply ^training,” is used 
to indicate activities coming within the scope of this definition. Since the report 
deals only with training which occurs after employment, it is not believed 
necessary to reiterate that fact by the use of such terms as ''post-entry training” 
and "in-service training,” 
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increasing the effectiveness of the personnel comprising that 
organization. 

The definition states also that management actively aids em- 
ployees to gain effectiveness, for the type of training that simply 
happens cannot be dealt with in a report of this kind. This re- 
port is concerned with intentional training, with deliberate 
planning of experience that teaches, with developing methods 
to assure that the training which takes place is fully worth while 
and effective. 

The word “aiding,” however, was carefully chosen because it 
correctly implies that training is a two-way process. Although 
planned efforts to develop “appropriate habits of thought and 
action” are required, it should not be forgotten that only the 
learner can do the learning. Training is not something that can 
be merely administered to or injected into employees; it re- 
quires their interested response and active participation. 

Training may take place in groups or individually, in the 
classroom or on the job, in the conference room or at a super- 
visor’s desk. Although training is so frequently associated with 
classrooms and blackboards, and although such equipment of 
course has its place, it should be emphasized that much valuable 
training takes place in the office or shop where the work 
is done. 

The greater part of training is ordinarily concerned with di- 
rect job instruction. Through such instruction new employees 
acquire whatever additional skills and knowledge they need to 
do their new work successfully; experienced employees keep up 
with changed methods and procedures, learn ways of doing their 
present jobs with increased effectiveness, or become prepared to 
fill jobs of greater difficulty and responsibility. 

Yet there are other types of activity which also are training. 
For example, when a unit chief stimulates his people to produce 
ideas, that is training. When something is done which causes a 
group of long-service employees to develop an attitude of greater 
willingness to accept new and improved methods, training has 
taken place. When an employee is made to realize the vital pub- 
lic service that his agency is performing and thus gains satisfac- 
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tion and an added "'will to work,"' there has been training. When 
the provision of means of freer interchange of information be- 
tween persons in various parts of an organization brings about 
increased cooperation and coordination, that is training. And 
training which will multiply itself many times over has taken 
place when a supervisor is influenced to change from an attitude 
of ordering or commanding to an attitude of guiding and devel- 
oping his subordinates’ capacities. 

Management and Training 

Throughout this report training is recognized to be a function 
of management. Those who are responsible for the successful ac- 
complishment of the work of an agency are naturally also respon- 
sible for maintaining the effectiveness of the personnel who do 
that work. They are responsible for the development of any com- 
petence needed for the successful accomplishment of the agen- 
cy’s functions. As a statement prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture points out, “expecting an employee to 
perform before he has been taught how to perform is a common 
source of inefiiciency and is the fault not of the employee but 
of administrative officers above him.” (See Reference No. i 

p. i)^ 

Some authorities in the field of management go so far as to 
maintain that training is the most important function of those in 
managerial and supervisory positions. Although this may be an 
overstatement of the case, it is true that in some organizations 
the success of administrators and executives is measured largely 
by their success in developing subordinates to do the organiza- 
tion’s work effectively. 

Training is a function of management, but this does not mean 
that management must necessarily take full responsibility for all 
activities that come within the definition of employee training. 
Management’s first responsibility is to carry out the functions of 
an agency as effectively as it can, and it should provide whatever 

2 A numbered list of reference sources appears on pages 169-72. Citations to 
these references will be made at various points throughout the text. These will 
give the number of the reference and in most cases the pages of the reference 
to which citation is made. 
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training is needed to reach this objective. It may provide more 
training than this— training that is desirable but not essential 
to successful operations, training that is of primary benefit to 
the individual employee rather than to the agency. How far any 
agency may go in providing training must be made a matter of 
public and administrative policy, and this may appropriately de- 
pend on conditions which will vary from jurisdiction to juris- 
diction. 

In any event, in addition to providing directly training that is 
essential from the agency’s point of view, management may well 
aid employees to provide themselves with instruction that will 
be of primary benefit to them rather than to the agency, and may 
also cooperate with educational institutions which serve em- 
ployees. In the latter instances, the success of the training is less 
the responsibility of management than of the employee. 

The emphasis placed in this report on training as a function 
of management should not give the impression that training is 
the concern only of management. In a field that so vitally affects 
their interests, employees themselves should have a voice in the 
formulation of policies and practices. Democratic participation 
in the training process is practicable and necessary. At the same 
time it must be realized that employees are paid not only to do 
their work at satisfactory levels of performance, but also to take 
part in any training they may need to reach these levels. 

Organization for Training 

How may management effectuate its responsibilities for train- 
ing employees? To answer this question in detail is the purpose 
of the following chapters which make up this report. To provide 
an orientation to these chapters, however, it is necessary first to 
consider briefly the general form which the organization for 
training may take. 

This report proceeds from the premise that every person who 
is in charge of the work of others, from the chief executive to the 
first-line supervisor, has responsibilities for training. It is his job 
to be sure that his subordinates receive any training they may 
need to carry on their duties in an efficient manner. As Lawrence 
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Appley has said, it is part of the supervisor’s or executive’s job 
“to develop the people under him, to build them, to improve 
their performance by improving their attitudes, their skills, 
their habits, and their knowledge.’’ {See Reference No. 3, p. 29.) 

Top officials have another type of responsibility that goes be- 
yond this. It is their job to determine major training policy, to 
be sure that needed training is provided and that unjustified 
training activities are not indulged in, to provide coordination 
throughout the agency or jurisdiction, and to appraise the re- 
sults of training. 

Experience indicates the desirability of centralizing this type 
of responsibility. The chief executive, while retaining final re- 
sponsibility, may delegate the work to another person. In a small 
organization this person will quite possibly have other duties as 
well; in an extensive organization with intricate training prob- 
lems he may be the training officer at the head of a “central 
training unit.’’ The large jurisdiction's training officers may be 
found at various levels of the administrative hierarchy. They 
may be attached to the central personnel agency or unit existing 
at any of those levels, although in many cases they are not so at- 
tached. (The question of the placement of training functions in 
the central personnel agency is dealt with in Chapter VII.) 

The central training officer ordinarily has two major types of 
functions. In fulfilling the first type of function, the training 
officer acts as an advisor, energizer, planner, and coordinator. He 
sees what training needs to be done and assists operating units 
to do it. He develops on the part of officials an appreciation of 
the necessity for organized training, helps them to plan the train- 
ing program, stimulates them to keep it moving, and may par- 
ticipate in the evaluation of its results. To the knowledge of sub 
ject matter possessed by operating executives he adds his own 
specialized knowledge of training methods and techniques to 
form an alliance needed for successful training. He aims to de- 
velop competence in training among the entire supervisory 
force. He assists top management in the determination of train- 
ing policy, and assures top management that needed training 
is being provided and that the training program of the entire 
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agency or jurisdiction is being carried on in a planned, co- 
ordinated, and efficient manner. 

In his second type of function, the training officer directly ad- 
ministers that training which is not better conducted by the reg- 
ular operating units, and acts as the point of contact with other 
agencies with whose cooperation joint programs of training may 
be conducted. Some types of training needs, such as those which 
cut across organization lines, may be met most efficiently by a 
central person or unit, provided that this centralized training is 
carefully integrated with the training responsibilities retained 
by operating executives. The proportion of the total training 
job which may successfully be conducted centrally varies with 
the characteristics of different agencies. Experience indicates, 
however, that it is impracticable and undesirable for a central 
training officer or unit to attempt to do the whole job. 

Structure of this Report 

A brief explanation of the structure of this report may be of 
assistance to the reader. The following chapter deals with the 
problem of finding out the employees or groups of employees 
that need training and of determining for what ends this train- 
ing is needed. Chapter III is concerned with where and by whom 
the training is to be given and with related problems of organi- 
zation. Chapter IV is devoted to the question of selecting and 
preparing subject matter; it deals with finding specifically and 
in detail the things that are to be taught. In Chapter V methods 
of training or the “how*' of training are discussed. Chapter VI 
deals with the evaluation of training that has been given. Fi- 
nally, Chapter VII examines the subject from the viewpoint of 
the central training unit; this chapter serves as a summary of 
the operations discussed in the preceding chapters and, in addi- 
tion, describes advisory and service functions of central training 
units. 


The Need for Breadth 

In the field of organized training today there is need for 
breadth of view and open-mindedness. Viewpoints are frequently 
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divergent and often narrow* For example, there are those who, 
ignorant of the fate of the so-called corporation schools in pri- 
vate business, look upon training as essentially a matter of cen- 
tralized schools and classrooms. Then there are others who, hav- 
ing swung too far in the opposite direction, insist that the only 
practical training is that which occurs on the job during the 
course of work. There are some, apparently suspicious of private 
enterprise, who close their minds to valuable lessons to be 
learned from experience in that field. Some believe that the cen- 
tral personnel agency should have the same kind of control over 
training that it has over such matters as selection and classifica- 
tion, and others believe that the personnel agency should keep 
its hands off entirely. 

The field of employee training is so large and its problems 
are so intricate that narrowness is a luxury that cannot be af- 
forded. The best from all schools of thought must be used if 
the effectiveness with which the work of government is done is 
to be increased through training. 



Chapter II 


Ascertaining tbe Need for Training 


It is difficult to conceive of any agency in which 
there is no need whatsoever for training employees. In most 
agencies the needs are numerous and varied. Although some- 
times the need is clearly apparent, frequently it must be discov- 
ered and demonstrated. This chapter is devoted to the problem 
of discovering the particular training that should be carried 
forward. 

Unless careful analyses are made to find out the training that 
is really needed, there is grave risk of leaving essential training 
undone while relatively inconsequential activity is engaged in. 
It must be recognized that training is not an end in itself. Every 
proposal can be examined profitably in the light of such ques- 
tions as: Will this training contribute significantly to effective 
and economical operation? Could our energies be spent more 
usefully in giving training in some other form or to attain some 
other objective? A satisfactory analysis of needs reveals the 
employees or groups of employees for whom training is re- 
quired, and it provides a sound basis on which to set the objec- 
tives of this training. 

Persons in administrative and supervisory positions should be 
on the alert to discover the needs of their employees for training. 
To supplement these efforts an increasing number of juris- 
dictions have designated training officers who are outside the 
regular lines of administrative authority and who have among 
their functions responsibility for assisting units of the jurisdic- 
tion to discover their training needs, for centralizing informa- 
tion about these needs, and for ascertaining what needs are 
common to more than one unit. 

In some instances it has been found desirable to make a rather 
complete survey to ascertain needs before embarking on an or- 

9 
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ganized program of training. Such a survey indicates appropri- 
ate starting places and provides a valuable blueprint for the 
step-by-step development of the program as a whole. In other 
situations, particularly where the idea of organized training has 
not been completely accepted, it may be necessary to proceed 
more slowly. In any event it should be emphasized that the anal- 
ysis of needs is not something that can be done once and for all 
but rather that supervisors and the training officer, if there is 
one, should be alert continuously to discover the training needs 
of employees. 


A Classification of Needs 

The task of analyzing the need for training is often simplified 
and systematized by breaking it into a number of parts. Steps 
may be taken, first, to find out what training is needed to enable 
new employees to function effectively in their jobs. Then, atten- 
tion may be turned to personnel already employed in order to 
ascertain the training that is needed (i) to maintain or increase 
employees' effectiveness in their present positions, (2) to prepare 
employees for promotion, (3) to retrain employees so that they 
may be more versatile or so that their experience may be sal- 
vaged when their present occupations disappear, or (4) to de- 
velop coordination, morale, and other elements of general *‘or- 
ganization fitness." The discovery of needs is facilitated when 
these broad purposes or objectives of training are kept in mind. 

Training for New Employees^ 

The fallacy of attempting to fill all vacant positions with per- 
sons who are completely "ready trained and ready to work" has 
become increasingly clear. In the first place, where a career sys- 
tem prevails® it is necessary in selecting employees to give at least 
as much attention to their capacity for development as to their 

1 Since training is one of the functions of the probationary period, reference 
should be made to the report of the Committee on the Probationary Period, 
a companion report in this series. 

2 For a discussion on recruiting for careers, it is suggested that the reader con- 
sult the report of the Committee on Positive Recruitment, a companion re- 
port in this series. 
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possession of narrow and specific skills needed for the immedi- 
ate job. Moreover, eveniwhen the appropriate aim of the ex- 
amining process is to select persons who have all the knowledge 
and skill needed for their immediate positions, the fact remains 
that frequently it is not possible to achieve this aim completely. 
Under these circumstances training is needed to supplement the 
selection process in order to build an effective working force. 

The extent to which this supplementary training must be 
given varies considerably. In some instances, particularly where 
the work to be done is specialized and peculiar to the agency, a 
great deal of training may be needed. At the other extreme it will 
be found that many incoming employees need little instruction, 
either because their prior training neatly fits the requirements 
of the position or because the work is too simple to call for sig- 
nificant preparation. 

It must not be assumed, however, that careful training is un- 
necessary merely because the amount to be learned is limited. 
Experience has shown that in many cases the investment of a 
few hours of time in making sure that the new employee has a 
clear understanding of his duties and of how he is to perform 
them is sufficient to bring large returns through reduction of 
costly errors or accidents and reduction in time required to 
achieve a satisfactory level of performance. Common failure to 
recognize this fact undoubtedly costs the public service heavily 
in terms of efficiency and of citizens’ respect. 

In addition to learning the specific jobs which they are to per- 
form it is necessary for all new employees to learn certain infor- 
mation about the organization as a whole. They must be in- 
formed, for example, about the rules and regulations governing 
their employment, about hours of work, provisions for sick leave 
and vacations, regulations regarding political activity, causes for 
termination, and all the other personnel policies and practices 
which so intimately affect them. Many agencies, moreover, are 
finding it worth while to provide new employees with an under- 
standing of the aims and purposes and the social usefulness of 
the agency as a whole, of the functions and location of its various 
parts, and of how their own jobs fit into the total picture. Al- 
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though this ‘^orientation training" is sometimes limited to 
higher level employees, experience generally indicates that it 
may profitably be extended to employees on all levels even if this 
training is provided merely through interviews and an “em- 
ployees' handbook,”^ 

Although the training provided by the educational system for 
young persons before they take employment (often referred to 
as pre-entry training) is beyond the scope of this report, the re- 
lationship between this training and training after employment 
may appropriately be considered briefly. Tiiere need be no con- 
flict between these two forms of training because each has its 
place. Employee training aims to supplement and to make up for 
the limitations of pre-entry training. Three major reasons why 
the schools and colleges cannot do the whole job have been 
stated succinctly by Lyman S. Moore: 

(i) Their insufiicient experience in public service training. Many 
universities have not yet determined whether their function is to 
give students equipment for special public posts or to provide them 
with a general background in public administration. (2) They 
cannot be expected to establish training courses for specific types 
of public officials unless their graduates have a reasonable chance 
of being placed. There must be a continuous, predictable demand, 
for example, that a public works official be a person of special 
competence and training before universities can be expected to 
undertake special preparation for this field. (3) The functions of 
government are becoming so specialized and the requirements of 
the public service are changing so rapidly that no amount of pre- 
entry training will completely prepare a prospective public em- 
ployee to perform capably his duties on the job. (See Reference 
No. 28, p. 3 S ) 

Operating units of government, on the other hand, are not in 
a position to provide broad fundamental training of the kind 
that can be given best by a professional school. Operating agen- 
cies generally aim to find persons who, as far as possible, have 
been soundly trained, and then add to this training the knowl- 
edge and skills required for successful performance in the agency. 

3 The report of a committee which has studied the problems of preparing 
and using orientation handbooks is being prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Training Division of the United States Civil Service Commission. 
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Training for Present Employees 

The need for training does not stop when new employees have 
been trained for their immediate assignments. Indeed, in prob- 
ably the majority of jurisdictions the burden of training is likely 
to be concerned with present employees. Employed personnel 
may need further training for a variety of purposes which may 
include the following: 

To increase effectiveness in present position. It has been dem- 
onstrated many times that the mere fact that an employee has 
been doing a certain kind of work for a long period of time is 
not proof that he is doing the work as well and as safely as he 
could. Failure to reach high standards of performance may re- 
sult from a number of causes which cannot be corrected by 
training; frequently, however, the prescription calls for sys- 
tematic development of additional knowledge and skill. 

Mediocre performance may mean that the employee never 
was taught how to do his job better. Quite possibly at the time of 
appointment he had been assigned to his duties after receiving 
only the sketchiest of instructions. He “picked up“ the work by 
trial and error or through the help of fellow workers who had 
had no more instruction in correct methods than he— with the 
result that he learned a sufficient number of wrong ways of do- 
ing the job to prevent him from achieving a high level of per- 
formance. This kind of situation often explains why carefully 
trained new employees not uncommonly do better work than 
their more experienced fellows— and it lends emphasis to the 
need for training employees who may have been on the job for 
many years. 

Training is sometimes needed to compensate for weaknesses 
in earlier methods of selection. In cases of this kind, for exam- 
ple, employees may have been appointed without benefit of 
merit examinations and later have been “^lanketed in.“ As a 
result many of these employees may lack some qualifications that 
under a stringent examination procedure would be required for 
appointment. Under circumstances like this it is frequently 
worth while for the agency as far as possible to provide training 
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which these persons should have had before appointment, for 
often they have gained experience which makes them too valu- 
able to be terminated. 

From the foregoing discussion it should not be inferred that 
training is applicable only to employees whose work is below 
par. On the contrary some agencies prefer to concentrate train- 
ing efforts on the more promising employees. In any event it is 
common experience that in many situations employees whose 
work is quite satisfactory reach even higher levels of efficiency on 
their present jobs after appropriate training. 

The discussion thus far has been concerned with situations in 
which job requirements remain static, but these situations are 
becoming increasingly uncommon in this age in which it is 
necessary to keep moving forward to avoid slipping backward. 
A great deal of training needs to be done to enable employees to 
keep up with changed laws, policies, and procedures, with im- 
proved methods, and with the development of knowledge in 
their professional or technical fields. 

To prepare for promotion. As the public service in America 
moves toward the ideal of the merit system and a career service, 
training for promotion takes on increased importance. As long 
as the personnel of an agency turns over with changes in political 
power or as long as tenure or advancement is dependent on fac- 
tors other than merit, training employees for promotion is likely 
to be a waste of time and money. Training for promotion be- 
comes of paramount importance, however, when it is the policy 
to offer employees a career in the public service. The success of 
a career service depends on training because if higher positions 
are to be filled successfully through promotion, employees must 
be enabled to develop the skills and knowledge needed to carry 
increased responsibility. 

Regardless of promotion policy, the need for training em- 
ployees for promo^on becomes acute when the work is spe- 
cialized, peculiar to an agency, and requires long experience to 
master. In cases of this kind the agency has no alternative other 
than to develop within its own staff the experts it cannot recruit 
from outside. 
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Careful study of needs is particularly necessary in the case of 
training for promotion, for two reasons. First, future operations 
will be handicapped by a lack of qualified replacements unless 
appropriate training is provided. Second, morale and efficiency 
will suffer if too many employees are trained for higher positions 
to which it is impossible to promote them. 

To retrain present employees. A less common but still impor- 
tant need is that for retraining to enable employees to gain ver- 
satility or to adjust to different occupations. 

Frequently it is desirable to retrain employees to perform one 
or more types of work in addition to that for which they are 
regularly employed, and in this way to provide a reservoir that 
can be drawn upon during emergencies or peak loads. Organiza- 
tions which follow this practice find that it does much to assure 
flexibility and continuity of operations. Training for this pur- 
pose, of course, is an advantage from the employees’ point of 
view in that those who can fill more than one position are likely 
to be retained when it becomes necessary to abolish positions as 
a result of reorganization. 

A closely related need that sometimes arises is that of retrain- 
ing employees when the type of work for which they are 
equipped is discontinued because of technological changes or 
changes in the functions performed by an agency. The New 
York City Sanitation Department, for example, found it neces- 
sary to retrain many employees as a result of the mechanization 
of the Department’s functions. Although it is not always feasible 
to do so, the retraining of employees helps to maintain the mo- 
rale of the entire personnel and enables the agency to retain 
much valuable experience and knowledge that would be lost if 
the employees were terminated and replaced. 

To develop organization fitness. The need for training does 
not stop with instruction for specific positions, for frequently 
there is need for giving systematic attention to developing what 
may be called organization fitness. 

It is in this broader and frequently neglected field that some 
of the most valuable results of training may be obtained. The 
performance of persons in varied types of work can be made to 
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contribute more directly to the objectives and purposes of the 
organization by developing an understanding and appreciation 
of these objectives. Enthusiasm, that energizing but often absent 
quality, can be aroused by developing an appreciation of the 
significance and usefulness of the services provided by the 
agency. Conflict and lack of cooperation between groups can be 
reduced by giving each a better understanding of the functions 
and responsibilities of the others. Coordination similarly may 
be improved by providing for a flow of information to appropri- 
ate points. Employees on all levels may successfully be taught to 
find ways of simplifying and improving their work methods. 
Breadth of view, open-mindedness, readiness to learn, and ab- 
horrence of inefficiency are habits of thought which can be 
learned. Employees who come into contact with the public 
either in person or through the letters they write can be taught 
to build good will. Finally, specific steps can be taken to develop 
morale or esprit de corps, for morale is an attitude, and an atti- 
tude is a habit of thought, and habits are susceptible to training.* 

Self-analysis by agencies to ascertain whether there is need for 
training to bring about improvement in the various phases of 
organization fitness is clearly as important and necessary as is 
analysis to ascertain needs for instruction in specific job skills. 

Guides to Ascertaining Needs 

To accomplish the objectives of any agency, certain skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes must be possessed by the personnel of 
the agency. To ascertain the need for training it is necessary (i) 
to know what these requirements are, and (2) to find the extent 
to which present or prospective employees meet them. It is in 
this area of the difference between (1) and (2) that the employ- 
ees or groups of employees who need to be trained are discovered 
and an indication of the nature of the required training is ob- 
tained. Currently used methods of ascertaining needs will be 
described here, first, as they apply to individual operating 

*The creation of morale by training and by other means is dealt with par- 
ticularly well by Ordway Tead in Chapter 13 of his Human Nature and 
Management, 
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supervisors; and, second, from the standpoint of the training 
specialist. 

Analysis by Employees' Immediate Chief 

An increasing number of organizations are requiring persons 
in supervisory positions to analyze the training needs of their 
immediate subordinates. In these organizations supervisors are 
given an understanding of the major purposes of training and 
are urged to review their employees systematically, asking of 
themselves such questions as: What, precisely, will this new man 
need to learn? How can each of my employees become more 
effective in his present work? What would the understudies in 
my unit need to learn, what abilities and skills would they need 
to develop, before they could be promoted? Questions like these 
are answered by comparing the man with the requirements of 
his present position or of the position for which he is being 
prepared. 

The Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, whose approach to train- 
ing has been adopted by a number of public service agencies in- 
cluding the United States Civil Service Commission, provides 
all executives and supervisors with a formula to be used in 
training their subordinates. The steps of this formula that apply 
to the ascertaining of needs have been described by L. A. Ap- 
pley,® training director of the company, as follows; 

(1) Step number one of the procedure is a job analysis, a state- 
ment prepared by the boss with the employee in a private interview, 
or in group conference if several employees are doing the same job— 
a list of responsibilities, clearly stated, and the authority that goes 
with those responsibilities, so that it is understood what the boss 
expects. 

The technique we suggest is that the boss take at least half a day 
with each individual (or group) who reports directly to him and 
discuss with him his job, arriving at the job analysis. 

This written statement, in this particular connection and made 
up in this way, serves several purposes. The first purpose is to 
enable the individual to look at his own job to see if he is per- 
forming it as he should. Secondly, it furnishes a basis of common 

5 From a statement made by Mr. Appley at the 1937 Conference of District 
Personnel Officers of the Farm Credit Administration. 
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understanding between man and boss. It is something they can 
talk about. Thirdly, it is a basis for the development work that 
is to follow. 

(s) If we wish to change men, we want to change them toward 
a certain objective. So step number two is a statement of standards 
of performance. When is the job well done? 

Let us base our judgments on the performance in all functions 
of the job and not on just one or two. Let us have a common basis 
of judgment, so that boss and man at regularly assigned intervals 
may take each item of the job and arrive at a fair analysis of how 
well it has been done. 

(3) When you have standards of performance, the next step is 
to compare them with present performance. After the boss has 
analyzed the actual performance with the standard of performance 
and located the weaknesses, he discusses them with the man and 
suggests what can be done about them. 

A list of the helps and information necessary to bring perform- 
ance up to standard is made up. Technical information, informa- 
tion of a general nature, special information in connection with 
a particular function, or subjects of a broad educational nature, 
may be needed. 

Whether or not these exact steps are followed, it is becoming 
generally recognized that the individual supervisor has respon- 
sibilities for analyzing the needs of his subordinates for training. 

Agency-wide Needs 

Although it is important that every supervisor and official be 
alert to the training needs of his immediate subordinates, many 
organizations have found it desirable to go further. These agen- 
cies take steps to discover the needs of the organization as a 
whole. When this is done it is possible, for example, to discover 
needs that are common to employees in various parts of the or- 
ganization and that, therefore, may perhaps be cared for best by 
centralized instruction. Whether this analysis is performed by a 
regularly designated training officer or by some other official, his 
job is made more difficult by the fact that he does not have first- 
hand supervisory contact with the employees of each unit of the 
agency. 

Position classification.^ A formal system in which positions are 

6 Position classification is discussed in detail in the report of the Committee 
on Classification and Pay Plans, a companion report in this series. 
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classified according to duties and responsibilities, with each class 
of position described or defined and with a statement of the 
qualifications required for performance of its duties is, for two 
major reasons, a valuable and sometimes essential aid in analyze 
ing training needs. 

The first reason why position classification is so valuable is 
that it provides a common language. When, for example, several 
unit chiefs report that additional training is needed for "‘account- 
ing clerks,’" it is known that all the chiefs refer to people who do 
the same or closely similar work. Without standard terminology 
the task of analyzing needs is seriously handicapped. Some means 
of grouping employees for training purposes is necessary even 
though a full-fledged position classification plan may not be 
essential. 

The second major value of a sound classification plan is that 
it supplies in summary form a convenient description (i) of the 
work carried on by employees throughout the agency and (2) 
of the qualifications presumably required to perform this work. 
And it gives these specifications in terms of classes of positions 
rather than of individual positions, thus reducing to a manage- 
able number the elements to be dealt with. A classification plan 
that is kept current supplies, therefore, in preliminary form at 
least, a requisite for ascertaining training needs; namely, in- 
formation about duties and job requirements. 

It has been found useful not only to examine individual class 
specifications but also to group the specifications according to 
work elements which they have in common. In this way it is 
possible to find which classes of positions (and which employees) 
may require, for example, a knowledge of accounting principles 
or the ability to interpret statistical data. 

Yet appreciation of the values of a position classification plan 
should not lead anyone to maintain— as some have—that position 
classification in the formal sense of the term is absolutely essen- 
tial to successful training. Much training has been conducted 
successfully in agencies where no formal classification plan ex- 
ists. Moreover, the usual specifications, while extremely useful 
in a preliminary isolation of needs, frequently are not suflS- 
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ciently detailed for further use: As Chapter IV will explain, 
when subject matter is to be developed it is often necessary to 
make job or activity analyses which are more penetrating and 
complete than are those required for position classification pur- 
poses. 

While the usefulness of statements of duties is being consid- 
ered, it is appropriate to point out that statements of the objec- 
tives or functions of organizational units comprising the agency 
and of the agency as a whole are similarly useful in suggesting 
the general nature of training that may be desirable. An analyst 
or investigator approaching the study of training needs among 
any group of employees may supplement position specifications 
with a broader study of organization problems. For example, he 
may inquire as to the points of contact and cooperation among 
supervisors as well as individual workers, the flow of work, chan- 
nels of authority and instruction, and the content of bulletins, 
orders, and regulations. These are a few of the matters regard- 
ing the framework and functioning of an organization which 
may require thorough study to bring important training needs 
to light. 

Measurement of performance. Rule-of-thumb methods of as- 
certaining how well employees are doing their work may be all 
that are required in a small unit where the chief knows em- 
ployees intimately and is fully aware of the weaknesses and 
strong points of each. More exacting and systematic methods, 
however, are needed in larger organizations where higher man- 
agement wishes to know not only what every employee is doing 
but how well he is doing it. Such measures are developed ordi- 
narily for some purpose other than the one in which we are 
immediately interested, but they can be of considerable use to 
anyone who is responsible for discovering deficiencies that may 
be corrected by training. 

Service ratings need not be discussed at length here since 
they are the subject of a companion report.’ Obviously, if an 
agency’s ratings have any validity they serve to indicate em- 
ployees whose performance is deficient and who may need addi- 

7 See the report of the Committee on Service Rating Plans in this series. 
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tional training. Training officers in New York City, as well as 
elsewhere, report that ratings have proved very useful in the 
isolation of training needs. 

Ratings that appear to be particularly useful are those of an 
analytical type that break the position into its component parts 
and call for a rating of performance on each. An example of this 
approach is the method used by one agency in rating its secre- 
taries. The form contains approximately 35 items, such as: 

Are her speed and understanding sufficient to prevent exces- 
sive interrupting of the dictator? 

Are transcripts correct in all matters of English usage, and are 
minor errors corrected? 

Is her voice pleasant and clear? 

Is material classified and filed so anyone can find it? 

Is prescribed office procedure always followed and are correct 
forms always used? 

How thoroughly does she understand the work of the organi- 
zation and that of her division, section, and office? 

This method, therefore, not only reveals that an employee is 
judged to be deficient but it also localizes specific deficiencies 
and helps to fit training precisely to employees' needs. 

Further significant clues to the need for training are provided 
by records of errors, accidents, discipline cases, and complaints. 
Many discipline cases have their foundation in faulty attitudes, 
ignorance of regulations, or incompetence which might be over- 
come by appropriate training. Complaints from the public 
about inefficiency or discourtesy provide a particularly strong 
stimulus to adequate training. 

Observation of the performance of organization units is use- 
ful, particularly when individual performance reports are not 
available. Failure of the units to reach full efficiency in carrying 
out their functions is often clearly apparent or it may be re- 
vealed through regular surveys by procedural or planning spe- 
cialists. While such failure may be due to many causes other 
than those which training can correct, it calls for investigation 
to ascertain whether the employees of the unit have sufficient 
knowledge and skill to perform their jobs satisfactorily. 
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Recommendations of officials and supervisors. Officials and 
supervisors quite naturally are an important source of informa- 
tion regarding the training that is needed by an agency, for it 
is they who are in constant daily contact with employees and 
should know their shortcomings, and it is they who know about 
changes in operations, procedures, or work requirements that 
may call for training. Information may be obtained by means 
of informal contacts, survey interviews, conferences, committees, 
questionnaires, or check lists, but the important requirement is 
that anyone who is responsible for bringing to light the training 
needs of an agency as a whole must keep in constant contact with 
its officials. 

Officials and supervisors, of course, are a particularly valuable 
source of information in organizations where they are specifi- 
cally charged with responsibility for ascertaining the training 
needs of their own subordinates. (See page 17, “Analysis by 
Employees’ Immediate Chief.’’) In such organizations there re- 
mains only the problem of providing means by v.ffiich the in- 
formation possessed by supervisors may be pooled. In one or- 
ganization the question of needs is periodically discussed at 
regular divisional staff conferences and the supervisors of each 
division indicate the types of training that are needed to sup- 
plement their own efforts. The same organization, like a num- 
ber of others, has an “employee training committee’’ composed 
of a ranking official from each of the divisions comprising the 
agency; and one function of this committee is to pool knowledge 
about needs for training. 

Recommendations of employees. In many cases, of course, 
employees themselves have a clear idea of the training they need. 
Although this information may be transmitted through their 
supervisors, some agencies have found it advisable for the train- 
ing officer or other person charged with responsibility for cen- 
tralizing information to obtain it directly from employees. 

Because of the larger number of people usually involved, the 
gathering of sound information is made difficult; yet efforts 
often would be worth while even if they did little more than 
give employees a sense of participation. If there is a union or 
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other organization of employees, it may serve as a vehicle for in- 
formation about needs; for example, a union local in the Social 
Security Board at one time presented an excellent series of rec- 
ommendations. Some agencies let it be known that suggestions 
are always welcome; a number submit questionnaires or check 
lists to employees. 

A particularly well-prepared check list has met with consider- 
able success in ascertaining the training needs of public social 
service workers in Michigan and elsewhere. After calling for a 
statement of duties, the form lists approximately 80 skills or 
fields of knowledge, such as: statistical methods, preparation of 
case records, housing standards, filing methods, and laws and 
administrative regulations regarding old age insurance. The 
employee is asked to indicate, by checking in one of three col- 
umns, the extent to which each of these skills or fields of knowl- 
edge is needed in his position: (1) Essential for satisfactory per- 
formance on job, (2) Desirable for satisfactory performance on 
job, or (3) Desirable for referral purposes or limited back- 
ground knowledge. Use of this check list led to the significant 
conclusion that ‘'Subordinate employees often had far clearer 
conceptions of the skills and knowledges needed on their jobs 
than did their superior officers.”® 

Nevertheless, the gathering of information from employees 
has certain limitations and it cannot validly provide the sole 
basis for deciding what training is to be given. Employees are 
not in a position to know about administrative developments 
which may make training necessary, nor are they always able to 
evaluate accurately their own shortcomings. Moreover, some 
employees are likely to desire training for promotion to posi- 
tions for which they may lack the necessary native ability or 
for which there already may be a surplus of trained persons. 

Recommendations of selection and placement authorities. 
Selection and placement authorities are another important 
source of information. Through the examining and selection 
process, they are in a position to know how completely incoming 

sFrom a letter by George C, S. Benson, Director, Curriculum in Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan. 
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employees in each class of position are prepared to carry on their 
duties and to what extent their prior training must be supple- 
mented. Selection officers are in a position to appraise the mar- 
ket and to indicate, perhaps, that skilled workers of a certain 
kind are not available and will have to be developed by the 
agency itself. Through turn-over studies and other means they 
can approximate the numbers that will need to be trained. 
Placement officers know when workers become surplus and 
whether it is feasible to retrain them for work in another part 
of the organization. They know the avenues of promotion across 
organization lines. They can estimate the need for training for 
promotion to various classes of positions. Although this source of 
information is, potentially at least, an extremely valuable one, 
it need not be dwelt on here since it is discussed further in a 
companion report,® 

Needs and Objectives 

Since in most organizations the needs for training are nu- 
merous, it is usually neither feasible nor desirable to provide 
for all of them at once. Decision as to what training to under- 
take depends in good part on the urgency of the need, but it de- 
pends also on such considerations as the availability of qualified 
teachers, instructional materials, and physical equipment. 

Training officers who are responsible for recommending what 
training should be undertaken have found that frequently it is 
unwise to make too many recommendations at one time. The 
hurry may not be great for, after all, agencies managed to sur- 
vive for many years before organized training was even thought 
of. It is important to go steadily forward; but to present at one 
time more proposals than the organization can digest, or to pre- 
sent a proposal before the organization is ready to receive it, 
is to invite disappointment. Some training officers go so far as 
to advise that no attempt be made to start a specific program 
until the need for it is recognized and felt by the officials con- 
cerned, even if it takes a year or more to plant the idea and to 
develop an appreciation and recognition of the need. 

^ See the report of the Committee on Placement in this series. 
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After a specific need has been selected, it is customary to set 
up objectives for the training. These objectives are usually more 
specific than the objectives or broad purposes which were used 
earlier in this chapter for the classification of needs. They pro- 
vide essential guides to direct efforts to give the needed training. 
They provide a guide to be used also in evaluating the training 
after it has been given. 


Chapter III 


Instraetion—Wfeiere and fey Whom 


Wh^ are employees to receive the instruction 
they need? By whom is instruction to be given? Instruction may 
be provided through utilization o£ outside educational facilities, 
or it may be given directly by the agency itself. When training 
is undertaken by the agency, responsibility for instruction may 
be left in the hands of regular operating officials and supervisors, 
or it may be delegated to special instructors or a central training 
unit separate from the other units comprising the organization. 
Each of these ways may have a place in the training program of 
an agency. Their advantages, limitations, and applicability in 
various types of situations will be discussed in this chapter. 

Utilizing Outside Training Opportunities 

Before discussing the appropriate place of outside facilities 
in agency training programs, let us first review briefly the kinds 
of facilities that are available. 

Types of Outside Facilities 

Since whatever vocational preparation the young people of 
America have as they enter upon their careers is the result 
largely of the training provided by the regular educational sys- 
tem, it is logical to assume that these facilities can make a con- 
tribution also to the training of persons after they become 
employed. 

Although this source of training is not geared to the specific 
needs of public employees, its contribution is not to be over- 
looked. Much of the knowledge and many of the skills taught 
are as applicable to public employment as to private. Moreover, 
the programs of extension courses offered by universities 
throughout the country provide opportunities at hours that are 

26 
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convenient to employed persons. Vocational schools and uni- 
versity extension services should be encouraged to help solve 
the problems of public service training. In many cases they can 
well afford, and will welcome the opportunity, to adapt their 
offerings to the needs of employed government personnel. 

Even the training regularly offered by educational institu- 
tions during the working hours of public agencies may play 
some part in the training of employees. Few agencies are able 
to pay employees for full-time attendance at outside schools, 
but many have found it wise to facilitate the granting of leave 
without pay for this purpose. Vacation leave privileges in many 
jurisdictions are sufficiently generous to allow employees to take 
summer or other short courses. It is not always necessary for 
employees to pay for this type of training. The Weather Bureau, 
the Foreign Service, and a number of other federal agencies, 
having demonstrated that the efficiency of their operations re- 
quires that selected employees be sent to universities for full- 
time courses of study, have secured legislation enabling them to 
pay salaries and expenses during the training.* Taking advantage 
of the federal grants for training in public health work provided 
in Title VI of the Social Security Act, many state public health 
agencies give professional employees educational leave with pay. 
These developments probably will be and should be extended, 
particularly in the case of professional employees in fields where 
rapid change renders obsolete much of their original funda- 
mental professional training. 

In addition to oflEering their regular educational opportuni- 
ties, universities are beginning to give special attention to the 
training needs of persons employed in the public service. Even 
though this significant movement is only beginning, a number 
of progressive institutions have developed formal programs 
specifically related to the work of government and presented at 
times and places suitable to the requirements of employed per- 
sonnel. 

iThe Comptroller General has consistently ruled that expenditures for this 
kind of training are not permissible unless specifically provided for by law. 
For a complete discussion see: "'The Comptroller General and Training," by 
Lionel V. Murphy, Personnel Administrationf June 1940, pp. 16-22. 
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I The University of Southern California pioneered in pro- 
,1 viding late afternoon and evening classes especially for govern- 
f ment employees, and more recently a program of this kind has 
been developed in Washington, D. C., by The American Uni- 
versity through its School of Public AfEairs. This school’s pro- 
gram, which is tuned to the needs of federal employees, has 
grown rapidly since its beginning in 1935 and has gained the 
respect and cooperation of officials throughout the federal 
service. Similar work is being done by an increasing number of 
institutions including Wayne University, the University of 
Kentucky, the University of Tennessee, and New York Uni- 
versity. 

. A number of universities from time to time make provision 
I for short-term courses of one kind or another. The University 
I of Southern California, through its Institute of Government, 
each year gives a week of training on a great variety of subjects 
to several thousand government employees. Other institutions 
provide short courses for selected classes of state and city em- 
ployees. 

Although university programs in “public administration” are 
designed primarily for full-time students who have not yet be- 
come employed, at least two universities. Harvard and Minne- 
sota, are providing training in public administration specifically 
designed for government employees who obtain leave for full- 
time study. 

The regular educational system does not exhaust the possible 
sources of outside training, because other facilities inevitably 
have been developing in recent years to meet the specific needs 
of government employees. The provision of training schools has 
become, for example, a major part of the program of a substan- 
tial number of state leagues of municipalities. In this way local 
governments are in effect pooling their resources to obtain 
some part of the training needed by their employees and to 
secure the central administration that is desirable at this level. 
The programs provided through associations of municipalities 
vary greatly; in some states these programs are limited to mini- 
mum training for police or firemen while in others they are 
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addressed to a wide range of employees. In New York State, for 
example, schools have been operated for municipal officials and 
employees, such as firemen, pfllicfimen, finance officers, c|yil 
servic^onnnissioners, building inspectors, welfare officials, sew^- 
ag^plant disposal operators, water superintendents, food inspec- 
tors, milk inspectors, and park officials. 

A number of the programs initiated by state leagues of mu- 
nicipalities have been included in the programs of state boards 
for vocational education under the terms of the George-Deen 
Act, the provisions of which are described at a later point in 
this chapter. 

While a number of state boards have aided training programs 
confined to employees of a single government jurisdiction (such 
as a state or large city government), their greatest services have 
been to provide “outside” training opportunities for the em- 
ployees of medium-sized and small local governments. 

These programs which serve the employees of a number of 
local governments take a variety of forms. The most com- 
mon are: 

1. The employment by the state board of an itinerant instruc- 
tor who travels from city to city offering periodic brief instruc- 
tion to the employees of that city government and perhaps to 
employees of surrounding cities as well. It is often the deliberate 
purpose of such an instructor to establish the conditions for a 
satisfactory intragovernmental training program where the city 
is large enough to support it. 

2. The provision of instruction in a central school or short 
course made available to employees of all cities in the state. 

3. The provision of instruction in zone schools in a number 
of key cities in regions into which the state is divided. This 
may take the form of a short course or of periodic instruction 
extending over a longer period of time.* 

^The advantages and disadvantages of itinerant instruction and zone schools 
as analyzed by a group of supervisors of trade and industrial education, meeting 
at Minneapolis in 1939, are cited on page 30. It should be emphasized that the 
advantages and disadvantages cited by this group are generalizations that may or 
may not apply to any one specific situation. 
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Another type of training opportunity which has developed is 
I that represented by the Institute for Training in Municipal 
I Administration, located in Chicago. Sponsored by the Inter- 
' national City Managers’ Association, the Institute makes avail- 
able a program of high-grade correspondence courses for the 
training of municipal officials at the administrative or manage- 
ment level. The list of courses, which now number ten, includes 
Local Welfare Administration, Municipal Finance Adminis- 
tration, Municipal Public Works Administration, and Munic- 
ipal Fire Administration. This program is but one illustration 


Itinerant Instructor 

Advantages 

1. Meets need of small community 

2 . Easier to secure more complete instruction 

3. Opportunity for growth of instructor 

4. Can supplement local equipment 

5. Ease gf developing standard materials 

6. Ease of supervision 

7. Ease of coordination 

8. Instructor may have higher prestige 

9. Brings in outside ideas 

disadvantages 
%. Expensive 

2. Turn-over of instructors 

3. Competent men may dislike to travel 

4. Lack of specialized knowledge— may be overcome by itinerant squad 

5. Lack of opportunity to follow up in local community 

6. 3 )ifl 5 cult to organize local financial support 

7. May destroy local responsibility for training 


Zone School 


Advantages 

1. Less expensive than itinerant instructor 

2. Grouping of small communities makes training possible for em- 

ployees of these cities 

3. Opportunity for exchange of experience 

4. Better opportunity for variety and competence of instructors 

5. Opportunity to secure attendance and support of other municipal 

officials 

6. May develop cooperation among cities 

7. Creates local interest and decentralizes responsibility for physical 

arrangements by rotating dties 
8* Promotes professional growth in zones 


Disadvantages 

1. Expense and time of student travel 

2. May develop into a convention 

3. Irregular attendance 

4. Remote administrative control 

5. Difficulty of financial arrangements 

6. Difficulty of coordination 

7. Difficulty of follow-up 

8. Does not meet needs of smallest communities 
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of the significant and growing interest in training on the part 
of associations or organizations of public officials. 

The Place of Outside Facilities 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that outside facilities 
may provide much of the formal group instruction needed by 
the employees of public agencies. Outside facilities are a boon 
particularly to small jurisdictions that cannot individually pro- 
vide this formal instruction themselves. Large agencies are de- 
pendent to a lesser degree, but even they find it necessary or 
desirable to leave certain instruction to regular facilities. 

It is evident that educational institutions usually can give 
formal instruction more expertly than most government agen- 
cies. Instruction is their business: they are set up and equipped 
for that purpose. It is easier, moreover, to secure one good in- 
structor to teach a certain subject in an educational institution 
serving government agencies than it is for each agency to secure 
its own competent instructor. Even large agencies with great 
resources usually find it uneconomical to duplicate existing 
facilities. An additional advantage of outside instruction is that 
outside institutions can bring to employees a fresh and far- 
sighted point of view which may be lacking in an operating 
agency, concerned as it is with details of day-to-day operations. 

In spite of these advantages, outside instruction is subject to 
serious limitations. Among the reasons why government agen- 
cies frequently find it necessary to provide their own instruction 
are the following: 

Although educational institutions are well equipped to teach 
systematic bodies of knowledge by formal educational methods, 
they are largely limited to the use of such methods. They can- 
not teach effectively thc«e skills that are taught best by “on-the- 
job” methods, and as we shall see (p. 36) it is these skills that 
frequently constitute the greatest part of the thin^ that em- 
ployees need to learn. 

Outside institutions are limited to instruction in those things 
that are general or common. In some jurisdictions, particularly 
cities and towns, the work performed is similar to or even iden- 
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tical with the work done in others. Since the employees of each 
must have the same knowledge and skills, it is feasible in these 
cases to give common instruction in outside institutions. On 
the other hand, much of the work of some agencies, like those 
of the federal government, is so specialized and peculiar that 
only the agency is in a position to give the training that is 
needed. 

Outside organizations are handicapped in attempting to give 
satisfactory instruction because their instructors cannot easily 
understand and know exactly what things need to be taught. 
Moreover, outsiders who are not continually in contact with job 
requirements cannot readily keep up with the rapidity with 
which these requirements change. 

Even when instruction could be provided feasibly by outside 
organizations, government agencies sometimes find it desirable 
to provide the instruction themselves. They may do this so that 
the instruction will be custom-made— cut to fit the exact needs 
of the agency. For example, many agencies are giving their own 
group instruction in letter writing so that this instruction will 
be in terms of the specific subject matter of the agency rather 
than in general terms. They may provide their own instruction 
because in that way they may obtain better attendance, gain 
greater support and interest of officials, and sometimes (par- 
ticularly in large agencies) provide the instruction more eco- 
nomically. And, of course, agencies are forced frequently to give 
their own formal group instruction simply because satisfactory 
outside facilities are not available. 

Administrative Problems 

A number of administrative problems that relate particularly 
to the use of outside facilities may be considered appropriately 
at this point. 

Employee guidance. It will be recalled that the definition of 
employee training given in Chapter I stressed that it is the 
process of aiding employees to gain effectiveness. The problem 
of providing guidance is particularly important in outside in- 
struction, because so much of this is of the kind that is taken 
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voluntarily, and because employees are not likely to have suffi- 
cient information to be able to evaluate it or to see its relation- 
ship to their careers. This situation calls for a high order of 
administrative leadership through which supervisors at all 
levels help their employees to perceive their needs and to find 
ways of meeting them. In many agencies there is a central point, 
such as the personnel or training unit, where employees may 
obtain more detailed and reliable information about training 
opportunities, as well as a broader picture of possible lines of 
promotion, than their immediate supervisors can give them. 
Many agencies are known to distribute to employees summaries 
of available outside training opportunities which are pertinent 
to the work of the organization, or to publicize such opportun- 
ities in other ways. 

Although the technique of counseling cannot' be discussed 
here, it should be emphasized that proper counseling is not 
“telling” or the giving of advice. Instead, the employee is aided 
to come to a correct decision by the assembling of facts about 
(1) his own abilities and limitations, (2) appropriate training 
facilities, and (3) opportunities for utilizing new skills and 
knowledge in the agency. Persons who are interested in this 
subject will find it dealt with in a pamphlet, entitled “Sugges- 
tions for Educational Counselors',” prepared by the Training 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Costs. The problem of meeting costs is frequently even more 
difficult in the case of outside training than in the case of train- 
ing conducted by the agency. In the federal government, for 
example, agencies may not without specific legislation pay for 
training which they themselves do not give. Yet it is within the 
administrative discretion of these same agencies to give training, 
during working hours, that they judge necessary to effective 
operation. 

No rule can be set forth which will indicate when outside 
training should be paid for by the agency and when by the em- 
ployee. This much is clear, however: If the training is necessary 
from the viewpoint of the agency and its efficient functioning, 
it should be provided and it should be paid for by the agency. 
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It follows that when an employee is required to take training ' 
as part of his work he should of course be paid for doing so. 
Beyond that it is not possible to be definite. No one can insist 
that the taxpayer pay for training which employees could be 
expected to have obtained before accepting employment. On 
the other hand, many private business concerns find it profitable 
to reimburse employees, in whole or in part, for the cost of 
training courses that they take voluntarily and that are related 
to the work of the organization, even when this training is not 
altogether essential. A similar practice is followed by the city 
governments of Winnetka, Illinois, and Saginaw, Michigan. 
Although few public jurisdictions are now able to follow this 
practice, there is much to be said in favor of contribution to 
costs by the employer when the training will make for more 
effective operations even though it may be of primary advan- 
tage to individual employees. 

Cooperation with outside training agencies. Agencies which 
use outside facilities for the training of their employees have a 
definite responsibility to cooperate with the persons responsible 
for the management of these facilities in their efforts to make 
the training fit the needs of the agency. Failure to give exactly 
the kind of training needed is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
outside training, and this is to be expected because the outsider 
cannot know precisely what subject matter is required unless 
he is informed by the agencies which he serves. 

It should be clear that the agency has responsibilities of the 
kind here suggested even with regard to training which it does 
not itself conduct. These responsibilities must be accepted if 
that training is to be fully profitable either to the agency or to 
its employees. 

Training Conducted by the Agency 

As the discussion of the use and limitations of outside facili- 
ties brought out, only a part of the training needed by an oper- 
ating agency can be delegated to outside organizations. Even 
small municipalities must accept responsibility for some part of 
the training required by employees, and in many agencies the 
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greater and more important part frequently can be accom- 
plished best by the agencies themselves. 

Locating Responsibility for Instruction 

*‘Who is to give the instruction that must be provided by the 
agency?” is a fundamental question requiring thorough con- 
sideration by the top officials of any agency that places its train- 
ing on a systematic basis. 

Broadly considered, there are two major ways of providing 
for instruction. The first way, which is used at least informally 
in probably all agencies, is to leave in the hands of regular 
operating officials and supervisors responsibility for instructing 
their employees. The training in each unit is given by the super- 
visor or by subordinates who are responsible to him. The other 
method is to provide special instructors or a central training 
unit separate from the other units that comprise the agency. 
When instruction is the responsibility not of the officials in 
charge of each unit but of another unit set up outside their 
direct line of authority, instruction is said to be centralized.^ 

Whether instruction should be given by the regular super- 
visory personnel or whether it should be centralized has been 
the subject of much controversy. Extremists on the one hand do 
not recognize an activity as training unless it is given in a class- 
room at some central point, or if they do recognize it as such 
they label it 'Informal” and dismiss it from consideration. Some 
persons in central training units even try to prevent operating 
officials from training their own employees. Extremists on the 
other hand maintain that the only effective training is that given 
by each supervisor to his subordinates "on-the-job”; centralized 
training, which takes the employee away from the work situa- 
tion, is considered to be futile. While the number maintaining 
such extreme views is not large, there are probably many people 
whose views are only in degree less biased. 

8 To avoid possible confusion it should be stressed that this discussion of 
centralization is concerned with the giving of instruction rather than with the 
administration of a training program as a whole. Instruction can be decentral- 
ized even when there is a considerable degree of central administration. In fact, 
it is quite generally agreed that some degree of central administration to provide 
coordination and leadership is always highly desirable. (See Chapter VII.) 
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On this point the public service can profit by the experience 
of private business. Shortly after the World War centralized 
training had a great vogue, and in some concerns large special- 
ized staffs of ‘'experts’' were set up to do all the training. When 
this proved to be unsound, the pendulum swung to the other 
extreme. For a period central training was in disrepute; and the 
prophets of management proclaimed that training "on-the-job” 
was the only practicable approach. Since this other extreme 
view was found to be equally unsound, private employers appear 
to be swinging back to a middle ground. 

I It is coming to be realized that there is an appropriate place 
for both centralized and decentralized instruction. Let us, there- 
fore, first examine the case for leaving instruction in the hands 
of supervisors, and then analyze the conditions under which in- 
struction has been successfully centralized. 

Instruction by regular supervisors} The instruction of em- 
ployees by their superiors is the traditional approach, A recog- 
nized component part of the work of supervision is that of 
guiding and assisting employees to learn how to do their jobs. 
There are a number of reasons why supervisors must retain at 
least a share, and generally a large share, of responsibility for 
the instruction of their subordinates. 

The first reason why this is true is that the well-known advan- 
tages of "on-the-job” methods apply whereas these methods can- 
not be utilized when instruction is given centrally. Morris S. 
Viteles, in summarizing the findings of industrial psychologists, 
states that, . . the burden of evidence definitely supports the 
stand that training on the job itself, under actual conditions of 
work, is the only certain method of furthering the development 
of skills necessary for successful accomplishment.” {See Refer- 
ence No. 51, p. 256,) When specific job skills are to be learned, 
generally they are learned most surely by performing the actual 
job. The application or transfer of skill developed in another 
situation is at best uncertain. The factor of interest or incentive, 
moreover, is on the side of learning in the natural work situation 

^The term ‘‘supervisor” as used here refers not merely to the “first-line super- 
visor” but to anyone, on any level, who has direct supervision over other 
employees. 
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where the employee is faced with a very real and immediate 
necessity for learning so that he can produce. 

In many situations, moreover, the only economical and feas- 
ible way to train is by utilizing the services of regular operating 
supervisors. Small agencies could not afford to maintain special 
instructors even if it were possible to find instructors qualified 
to teach all the things employees need to know. Frequently, 
moreover, the work is of such a specialized nature that only 
those who do it or supervise it are qualified to teach it. In 
agencies where many different kinds of work are done, it is en- 
tirely out of the question to employ specialists to teach all of 
these things; to do so would require a training staff as large 
as the entire supervisory staff. 

The danger of splitting responsibility for employee perform- 
ance from responsibility for instruction to achieve this perform- 
ance is another frequently emphasized reason for leaving in- 
struction in the hands of operating supervisors. It is pointed out 
that no agency can afford to be placed in a position in which 
supervisors are able to evade responsibility for failure by offer- 
ing the alibi that their employees are inadequately trained— by 
someone else. Moreover, it is a fact that supervisors are likely 
to belittle and undermine instruction for which they are not 
responsible, or at least to lack interest in it. 

It is for these and other reasons that an increasing number 
of public administrators are insisting that everyone in a position 
of supervision over employees be a trainer of these employees. 
In the average agency, perhaps the greater part of the needed 
training can be accomplished in this way. Harold B. Bergen, 
who as a nationally known management consultant has had 
the opportunity of analyzing the problems of many organiza- 
tions, estimates that in the typical organization approximately 
85 per cent of the necessary instruction can be provided most 
effectively through the regular supervisory force. He hastens to 
add that this percentage varies widely from organization to 
organization. 

Although it is a fact that in many agencies little training is 
actually accomplished when it is *left to the operating people/' 
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this does not necessarily mean that instruction should be cen- 
tralized. Usually the failure has been due to the fact that super- 
visors had been given no understanding of their responsibilities 
j, for training and no instruction on how to proceed. The Forest 
]// Service, the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, and many other organizations have demon- 
strated conclusively that much training can be accomplished 
most effectively by regular operating executives and supervisors 
when systematic efforts are made to qualify them to instruct 
their subordinates. The qualifying of supervisors to carry out 
their responsibilities for employee training probably is in most 
agencies the one most fruitful training activity that can be 
carried on.^ 

Centralized instruction. The evident advantages of training 
by supervisors do not, however, provide a basis for concluding— 
as some have— that this is the only way. There is a very im- 
portant place for centralized instruction. Training by super- 
visors has its limitations, and it has been demonstrated that 
there are circumstances under which centralized instruction is 
definitely more effective and economical. 

When training needs cut across organization lines, frequently 
it is feasible and often more economical to give instruction cen- 
trally. In this way unnecessary duplication of effort is avoided. 
In many organizations it has been found desirable, for example, 
to centralize the acquainting of new employees with the objec- 
tives, functions, policies, and regulations of the agency as a 
whole; and in cities throughout the nation the training of 
police and firemen is conducted successfully in central schools. 

Centralized instruction is particularly feasible when a sys- 
tematic body of knowledge is to be taught and when the more 
formal training methods are appropriate (see Chapter V). 

Central training is usually called for when the knowledge and 
skills needed by employees are not possessed by their super- 
visory officials. No supervisor can teach more than he himself 
knows. In many cases the supervisor does not and need not 

SA pamphlet, ‘^Training Your Employees** (Reference No. 20), published by 
the Society for Personnel Administration, has proved useful to many agendes in 
giving supervisors an understanding of their responsibilities for employee training. 
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possess the skills exercised by technical employees under his 
direction; and in such cases he can hardly be depended upon to 
teach these skills. In other circumstances, as when a new agency 
is put together rapidly, supervisory officials may be as ignorant 
of important facts as their employees; and under these circum- 
stances it has been found essential to provide special instruction. . 
The Social Security Board, for example, found this to be the 
only feasible way of teaching its rapidly growing staff the com- 
plex provisions of its laws and other technical information. 

Supervisory officials cannot usually be expected to teach the 
knowledge and skills that their employees would need for pro- 
motion or transfer to positions outside the immediate unit, and 
when such training is considered necessary it must be provided 
by other means. 

There are circumstances under which it is desirable as well as 
feasible to provide special instructional facilities in order to 
relieve already overburdened supervisory officials. Although the 
plea that “we don’t have time for training” probably is most 
often an unjustified excuse, there are times when supervisors 
cannot be expected to assume the whole instructional burden. 

For example, a second reason why the Social Security Board has 
provided central instruction on a large scale appears to be that 
during the hectic formative years supervisory officials simply 
did not have the time to provide the instruction themselves. 
Incidentally, it is significant that instruction in that agency is 
now being decentralized to a considerable degree. 

Integrating the two approaches. It is generally agreed that 
when instruction is centralized, care must be taken to integrate 
this instruction with the instructional responsibilities still re- 
tained by supervisory officials. 

Since the person who is in charge of a unit of workers is re- 
sponsible for their performance and since performance is so 
dependent on training, supervisory officials should have a great 
deal to say about any instructional facilities that are set up for 
the benefit of their employees. Such facilities should be de- 
signed to supplement effectively the instruction still given by 
supervisors. Supervisory officials should be given a part in de- 
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termining the nature of instruction to be provided, should often 
cooperate in its development, and should be kept informed 
regarding its progress. Particular care should be taken to assure 
that supervisors look upon centralized instruction as a service 
to them rather than as an infringement on their prerogatives 
as instructors on the job. 

In a number of instances combinations of the two major ap- 
proaches have been worked out which preserve the advantages 
of each. This was done, for example, in the letter writing train- 
ing program of the Farm Credit Administration. Here it was 
recognized that supervisors generally were not qualified to teach 
their employees all the technical aspects of letter writing, and 
therefore a correspondence counselor of wide experience was 
retained. It was recognized also that the instructor could not be 
qualified to deal with the content of the letters written in all the 
units. In the conferences that were held, therefore, supervisory 
officials led discussions of problem letters and dealt with ques- 
tions of procedure and policy, while the correspondence coun- 
selor gave instruction on the technical aspects of letter writing. 
The correspondence counselor also gave additional instruction 
in letter writing methods to supervisors and trained them to 
continue the instruction of their subordinates after he with- 
drew. 

Administrative Problems 

The purpose of this section is to discuss a number of common 
administrative problems that are not dealt with elsewhere in this 
report but that are faced by officials directly responsible for 
instruction. 

Before discussing problems of this type, however, we should 
note that there are problems of another type which need only 
be mentioned at this point since they are dealt with fully in 
Chapter VII, The Central Training Unit. This second type of 
problem grows out of the fact that the training in any agency is 
necessarily decentralized to some degree. Since decentralization 
means that training is conducted by a variety of people in a 
variety of places, some kind of central influence is hi^ly desir- 
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able. This central influence, which may be wielded by the chief 
administrator or by an individual or agency to which such 
responsibilities are delegated, aims to provide leadership, expert 
advice and assistance, and coordination. Officials of units where 
training should be done may have to be awakened to these needs 
and may have to be stimulated to provide needed training; these 
officials may have to be “sold” on the meaning and value of 
systematic training. Officials may require advice and assistance 
in ascertaining needs, in developing subject matter, in organ- 
izing programs, in selecting training methods, and in other 
phases of the work. There may be need for coordination or for 
review of the training work being carried on in diverse parts of 
an organization. These and related subjects which are discussed 
in Chapter VII indicate that the responsibilities of a central 
training specialist are numerous and heavy even when responsi- 
bility for giving instruction is decentralized. 

Meeting the costs. Although one of the primary purposes of 
employee training is to save money by increasing the effective- 
ness of the working force, the fact remains that a money invest- 
ment frequently must be made and that frequently it takes 
time before the investment pays dividends. 

It is probably true, however, that the costs of training are 
usually overestimated by the uninitiated. Pretentious central- 
ized training schools with special instructors are of course likely 
to be expensive, but facilities of this kind are the exception 
rather than the rule. Much training can be accomplished with 
resources already available. 

Untapped resources are to be found often in the knowledge 
and skill of persons already employed in the agency. By pro- 
viding the setting and by developing the ability of these persons 
to impart their knowledge and their skills to others, a great deal 
of the essential training frequently can be accomplished at 
little or no additional cost. Supervisors who once only gave 
orders become on-the-job trainers; and many agencies have de- 
veloped from among their own personnel excellent instructors 
for formal courses. This teaching is done by employees in addi- 
tion to their other duties. 
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Much can be accomplished without additional expenditure 
by utilizing existing physical facilities in the community, by 
obtaining help from the state department of vocational educa- 
tion or from the schools and colleges, by mutual cooperation 
with other agencies in the exchange of instructors and training 
materials, and by other means. 

When additional expenditures are necessary they sometimes 
may be met from the funds regularly allotted for administrative 
purposes, because training that is essential to an agency is a 
legitimate charge on administration. Special funds for training, 
however, become basically a matter of budgetary and legislative 
decision, and as such they may be difficult to obtain. This diffi- 
culty of obtaining approval of requests for appropriations makes 
it imperative (i) that the proposal be sound, specific, and de- 
monstrably necessary for the good of the service, and (2) that 
the proposal be presented in accordance with sound salesman- 
ship in the best sense of the term. Although in many jurisdic- 
tions requests for training appropriations are turned down with 
discouraging regularity, the number of requests that have been 
granted when the proposals were both sound and well presented 
is significant. 

Financial contribution of employees to the cost of their train- 
ing under some circumstances is feasible and not undesirable. 
In the federal service, for instance, a number of agencies such 
as the Department of Commerce, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation find it valu- 
able to offer to their employees appropriate training courses on 
a voluntary, after-working-hours basis. Small fees are charged to 
meet costs of instruction since it is not permissible to pay these 
instructors from federal funds; other costs are absorbed admin- 
istratively. 

The costs of training in public service agencies may under 
certain conditions be met in part by federal funds made avail- 
able by the George-Deen Act. The following statement regard- 
ing this source of funds has been prepared especially for this 
report by J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, United States Office of Education: 
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/ In 1917 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act appropriating 
funds which are apportioned to the various states to assist in financ- 
ing state and iocai programs of vocational education in agriculture, 
home economics, and trades and industries. The funds thus pro- 
vided are placed under the control of the state boards for vocational 
education, and any educational programs which are to receive aid 
must be conducted in accordance with the plans and under the 
supervision of these state boards. In 1936 another Federal Voca- 
^ tional Act—the George-Deen Act—was passed, authorizing the 
/ appropriation of additional funds to be administered under the 
general conditions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Section 6 of the George-Deen Act modifies the conditions apply- 
ing to the use of the funds for part-time education in trades and 
industries by defining the term “trade and industrial subjects” to 
include training for “public and other service occupations.” This 
modification enables but does not compel state boards for vocational 
education to use federal funds, appropriated for trade and indus- 
trial education, for the training of public employees in part-time 
schools and classes. 

The funds authorized by the George-Deen Act for trade and in- 
dustrial education range annually from a statutory minimum of 
$20,000 for states having small populations to slightly more than 
$500,000 for the State of New York. These funds may be used, at 
the iscretion of the state boards for vocational education, for the 
training of public employees (federal, state, and local governments). 
This is only one of the types of training for which these funds may 
be used, however, and the decision as to the use rests entirely with 
the state boards. In any case, the expenditures are subject to the 
following restrictions of federal statutes: 

1. Every dollar of federal money expended must be matched 
by 50 cents of state or local money, or both, expended for the 
same purpose. This matching provision increases lo cents each 
year beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, until it 
reaches dollar for dollar matching in the year ending June 30, 
1947, and each year thereafter. Under a federal aid system it is 
not possible to use funds from another federal agency for match- 
ing purposes. 

2. Federal funds for trade and industrial education and state 
or local funds for matching purposes may be used only for the 
payment of “salaries and necessary travel expenses of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and directors.” (Funds are provided under a separate 
section of the Act for use, by the states, in training teachers.) 

3. The instruction for which federal aid may be secured must 
“be given in schools or classes under public supervision or con- 
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trol/' Training can be organized by the public schools, or by 
other governmental agencies, but in case federal funds are to be 
secured as aid, it must be given under the supervision and with 
the approval of the state board for vocational education. 

4. The instruction for which federal aid may be secured must 
“be of less than college grade.” A course is considered as meeting 
this condition when: 

a. College entrance requirements are not made prerequisite for 
admission. 

b. The objective of the instruction is to give training which is 
needed by workers in specific occupations or fields of work, 
and the instruction is based upon an analysis of such needs. 

c. The training program is not a part of a college course lead- 
ing to a degree. 

d. The training program is not required to conform to the 
conditions governing a regular college course. 

e. The instructors meet all the provisions of the State Plans for 
Vocational Education as to practical experience and profes^ 
sionai training. 

5. Teachers, supervisors, and directors must meet the qualifi- 
cations of State Plans for Vocational Education, which are ap- 
proved by the United States Office of Education. 

Inasmuch as all federally aided programs of vocational education 
are administered by state boards for vocational education, any gov- 
ernmental agency desiring assistance under the George-Deen Act 
should consult the appropriate state board for vocational educa- 
tion. Even where it is found that all available federal and state 
funds are committed to other purposes, state boards can often be of 
real assistance by way of providing technical services of full-time 
staff members in the organization of a program. These services may 
consist of training teachers, helping to prepare job analyses, assist- 
ing in planning and organizing courses, and checking on the re- 
sults of work done. 

Making arrangements. In preparation for formal training 
programs, many detailed arrangements, too numerous to list 
completely, must be made. Instructors or conference leaders 
must be selected and perhaps trained. Suitable physical facilities 
and equipment have to be provided. Arrangements must be 
made to secure text and other materials. Schedules of meetings 
must be prepared. Decision must be reached as to whether the 
training is to be taken voluntarily on employees' own time or 
whether it is to be required during official working hours. On 
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the basis of the amount and nature of the subject matter, the 
available time, the ability of the trainees, and the methods to 
be used, the amount of time to be devoted to the training must 
be determined. The length and number of meetings must be 
decided upon. Employees must be notified, and arrangements 
for their release from regular duties must be made if the train- 
ing is not being conducted by their superiors. In the case of 
voluntary training, considerable attention must be given to 
acquainting employees with and interesting them in the oppor- 
tunities for training. 

Gaining employee interest and active participation. The suc- 
cess of any training program is dependent, in the last analysis, 
on the attitudes of employees and on their desire to learn. In 
many organizations it is necessary to take active steps to pro- 
mote employee interest and participation; and this is just as 
important when training is required as when it is voluntary. 
Employees can be lectured to, be required to sit in conferences, 
and be given material to study— and they can go through all the 
required motions— but no training takes place unless the em- 
ployees actively participate in the training process. Only the 
learner can do the learning, and interest and a will to learn are 
basic to successful training. 

Often it is necessary to overcome unspoken (or sometimes 
loudly spoken) resistance to training efforts— a rather natural 
resistance arising from suspicion of formal educational methods, 
fear of ridicule, lack of confidence, resentment against the impli- 
cation that improvement is necessary, or just plain complacency 
and reluctance to have customary habits disturbed. 

The wise trainer remembers that he is dealing with adults 
and that traditional educational methods which may work very 
well in the schoolroom may not succeed in an operating agency. 
Frequently it is advisable that a "schoolroom atmosphere” be 
avoided. Experience has shown that the use of conference tables 
in place of the traditional classroom setup is helpful in over- 
coming objections to “going back to school.” Particular atten- 
tion should be given to making the learning process interesting; 
to giving encouragement and building confidence; and to mak- 
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ing sure that the training is clearly related to the employees’ 
own needs. 

The prestige that organized training enjoys in an agency has 
a significant effect on employee interest, and this prestige is 
dependent to a large extent on the attitude of their chiefs. If 
supervisors are not favorable to training carried on outside 
their immediate units and tell their subordinates not to “take 
that training stuff too seriously,” the chances are that training 
will not be taken seriously. Largely because of this it is fre- 
quently said that “training must begin at the top.” While this 
statement is not literally true since training may or may not be 
needed by top officials, it is true that an agency’s training efforts 
are almost sure to fail unless they are firmly backed by officials. 

Interest and a will to learn are engendered when training 
is tied up with employees' natural desires to be looked upon 
favorably by their superiors and fellow workers, to do a job a 
little better than the next man, to gain recognition and prestige, 
and to obtain financial advancement. Although the harnessing 
of these forces must be done with caution and propriety, surely 
it is legitimate to utilize them to develop employee interest and 
participation in training. 

Since the desire for promotion and financial advancement is 
such a strong incentive to employees to become better trained, 
the extension of training is dependent on a jurisdiction’s gen- 
eral personnel policies and practices. Training does not flourish 
in a jurisdiction where promotion, retention, and other actions 
affecting employees are based on political or personal considera- 
tions rather than on merit and qualifications. 

An important way of building interest is that of giving em- 
ployees a part and a voice in developing the training program. 
It is a widely recognized fact that people think better of an 
activity when they share responsibility and take part in it. 

Many agencies, some to their sorrow, have found that train- 
ing cannot be fully effective unless employees and executives 
on all levels recognize it as being a natural and necessary activ- 
ity, of value to each individual personally as well as to the 
organization as a whole. 
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Seleeting and Heveloping Content 


Tjhus far we have discussed ways of ascertaining 
needs for employee training and the question of where and by 
whom the training which meets those needs is most appropri- 
ately given. As Chapter III points out, training facilities which 
meet certain needs may already exist. When it is decided, how- 
ever, that a unit of training is to be given by the agency, there 
arises the problem of planning the detailed subject matter and 
preparing this subject matter for presentation. 

A case in point is the experience of the federal agency which 
discovered a need for training secretaries to perform their non- 
stenographic, responsible duties more efficiently. After it was 
decided that the training was to be given by the agency, a com- 
mittee of the leading secretaries, in collaboration with the train- 
ing staff, selected and developed the content. That is, they deter- 
mined what “habits of thought and action, skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes” a secretary needs in order to become a thoroughly 
effective secretary, and they prepared materials to be used in 
the training. 

This chapter, then, discusses the ways in which government 
agencies have most successfully determined just what their em- 
ployees must be taught and the ways in which this training 
content has been prepared for presentation. These processes are 
effective to the extent that they are related to the objectives 
of the training and to the needs and abilities of the trainees. 

Obtaining Subject Matter 

Ways of obtaining subject matter for employee training vary 
all the way from the searching analysis of operations to the use 
of ready-made text material. Let us examine some of these 
methods briefly. 
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& 

Analysis 

The most fundamental of all methods used in obtaining the 
content of a unit of training is analysis of the work carried on 
in the agency. By analysis is meant merely a thorough study of 
activities as a basis for training designed to improve the per- 
formance of those activities. Analysis means study of the work 
not only as it is done,- but as it should be done. Thus this con- 
cept goes beyond job analysis in the traditional sense. 

It is essential that analysis be carried on in such detail and 
with such clarity that' the skills and knowledge required for the 
performance of each duty may be determined. In their study of 
secretarial jobs. Charters and Whitley {See Reference No. 9, 
p. 75) found 871 separate duties, such as: 

Ordering office supplies 

Sending telegrams 

Directing callers to proper office or department 

Maintaining a daily reminder system. 

Nor is the analysis confined to the usual, everyday aspects of 
the job. In all positions, even those of a routine nature, diffi- 
culties, problems, and unusual features occur from time to time. 
It is just as much a part of the employee’s job to cope with these 
problems successfully as it is to carry on his usual activities. 
The analysis includes a description of what the difficulties are, 
what the employee must do to solve them, and what additional 
qualifications they necessitate. 

Analysis by those closest to the work. Previous chapters have 
pointed out how the employee’s immediate supervisor is fre- 
quently in an excellent position to determine what training is 
needed by the employee and often actually to do the training 
himself. By the same token the supervisor can make a detailed 
study of the employee’s duties and, using the results of this 
study as a basis, can determine what specific knowledge or 
skills are to be taught. It was the supervisory officers of the 
United States Immigration Border Patrol, for example, who on 
the basis of their detailed knowledge of the work of the patrol 
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inspectors decided exactly what these inspectors should be 
taught.* 

Reference has been made in Chapter II to the training for- 
mula developed by the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company and used 
by the United States Civil Service Commission and other agen- 
cies. When step one, the analysis by the supervisor and the em- 
ployee, is conducted in sufficient detail to make clear what 
specific knowledge and skills are required for best perform- 
ance, it is possible as a subsequent step in the procedure to de- 
termine exactly what “helps and information” must be admin- 
istered to develop the desired skills and knowledge. 

An illustration will clarify the relationship of this more de- 
tailed type of analysis to that described in Chapter II. In ascer- 
taining the needs, it may be found that a few policemen who are 
assigned to license work need special training to carry out this 
assignment effectively. It is a further step— and the one with 
which we are concerned in this chapter— to analyze the duties 
and to determine exactly what should be included in the 
training. 

Analysis of operations by the supervisors or employees en- 
gaged in performing those operations may also be carried on 
through committees. The first step taken by the committee of 
secretaries mentioned earlier in this chapter was to analyze 
secretarial jobs, breaking them down into their component 
duties. In the same way other committees of employees can con- 
duct analyses and select the content of units of training. 

A type of committee which is used in some jurisdictions to 
conduct analyses as bases for training is that which represents 
different interests and levels within the agency. An example of 
this type was a committee in one federal bureau which studied 
the work of classifiers, searchers, and other clerks in a files sec- 
tion; the results of the study provided a basis for planning the 
subject matter of a series of meetings to help these employees 
acquire additional knowledge as a means of improving their 

1 From an unpublished address by W. F. Kelly, Chief Supervisor of the Border 
Patrol. 
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working efficiency. This committee was made up of the super- 
visor of the files section, an expert on filing procedures, and a 
member of the training staff. Each contributed to the delibera- 
tions from his own point of view, and the end result was a well- 
planned unit of training. 

Similarly, in a number of states it is standard procedure to 
organize committees of municipal employees to prepare analyses 
as bases for training. For example, the Committee on Employee 
Training of the Municipal Electric Utilities Association of New 
York State recently met to prepare for a central training school 
for light boards, superintendents, and staff members of munic- 
ipal electric utilities. All three types of prospective trainees were 
represented on the committee, according to Albert Hall, Chief 
of the New York State Bureau of Public Service Training. 

Analysis by others. In more complex situations where super- 
visors and employees are not in a position to conduct the an- 
alysis or where it is desired to put this function in the hands of 
someone with a central, over-all point of view, another approach 
is necessary. Training officers, personnel technicians, or other 
specially trained employees are often made responsible for the 
analysis. They use a variety of methods in obtaining informa- 
tion about duties and qualifications: interviewing individual 
employees and supervisors; obtaining written statements from 
employees and supervisors; observing the work as it is per- 
formed. Frequently a combination of methods is used to assure 
that the information obtained will be as complete and accurate 
as possible. Observation of the employee at work leads to ques- 
tioning; answers to questions result in a need for further obser- 
vation. Some questions may arise which can be answered only 
by the supervisor; others must be directed to the employee. As 
Greene points out, it may be necessary to continue questioning 
and observing for a considerable period of time, until all the 
difficulties and problems of the job have been discovered. (See 
Reference No. i8, pp. 127-29.) 

Many routine production jobs are susceptible of analysis by 
such advanced and refined methods as those worked out by Gil- 
breth, Mogensen, and others. Clearly, analysis of this type must 
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be carried on by experts, since it requires special skills which 
ordinary supervisors and employees do not possess. 

In Pennsylvania, Virginia, California, Michigan, and New 
York, analyses for training purposes are made by training units 
which are part of state boards for vocational education. It is the 
function of these units to assist both state and local units of 
government to organize and administer training courses. 

In agencies where a classification plan is in effect, the job de- 
scription may serve as a point of departure for the analysis. Yet 
in few cases, if ever, is the usual job description an adequate 
analysis to serve as a basis for building subject matter. Its pur- 
pose is to indicate, for pay purposes, differences in levels of diffi- 
culty and responsibility. It can hardly be expected, therefore, to 
describe duties and work methods in such detail as to make 
possible the planning of specific training activities which will 
correct and improve these work methods. 

An example of analysis. An analysis which breaks down the 
job into detailed activities makes it possible to determine what 
skills and knowledge the employee must possess in order to 
handle each activity with maximum effectiveness. The following 
table shows how this has been done in the case of a policeman 
assigned to license work (See Reference No. 1, pp. 64-65): 


Job Analysis of Police Service- 
License Work 


Type 

assignment 

License 

bureau: 

1. Office 
detail. 


What he does 

Maintains and checks index 
file. 

Maintains records of all 
licenses purchased. 

Notifies district investigator of 
all overdue citations. 

Types reports of findings of 
field investigators. 

Receives reports of patrolmen 
in district of new places 
chargeable with licenses. 

Handles all correspondence in 
respect to license matters. 

Forwards checks and money 
received to city clerk. 


What he should knota 

Index and filing system. 

How to keep “reminder file” 
on citation cases. 

How to keep records and re- 
ports of department. 

How to operate typewriter. 

How to check advertising sec- 
tion of daily newspapers, and 
record and index new busi- 
nesses chargeable with li- 
censes. 

License ordinances and their 
application. 

District and city boundaries. 

How to answer correspondence 
relating to license matters. 
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Type * 
assignment 

a. Field in- 
vestigation, 


3. Cali duty, 
motorcycle 
police. 


4. Call duty, 
patrolman. 


What he does 

Contacts all business places to 
ascertain if chargeable with 
license. 

Ascertains if license has been 
paid. 

Makes recommendations for 
changes, eliminations, or ad- 
ditions to license ordinances 
based on data collected. 

Makes arrests. 

Issues citations. 

Secures warrants. 

Makes records of licenses paid. 

Keeps daily report sheet. 

Checks yearly affidavits for 
fraudulent business. 


Checks tonnage of trucks to 
determine license classifica- 
tion. 

Determines if trucks are oper- 
ating under proper licen.se. 

Makes arrests for violations. 

Makes all essential reports. 

Secures assistance from or as- 
sists other agencies. 


Checks markets, transient mo- 
tion-picture companies, and 
peddlers for licenses. 

Collects license fees from 
transients. 

Ascertains before issuing li- 
cense if person has secured 
permit from police commis- 
sion when necessary. 

Contacts record bureau to 
determine if applicant has 
ever been arrested. 


What he should know 

Relationship between license 
bureau and city clerk's office. 

How to check and investigate 
a business to determine li- 
cense requirements. 

How to ascertain and classify 
business concerns chargeable 
with licenses. 

How to make an arrest. 

How to secure warrants for 
flagrant violators and make 
arrests. 

How to make notations on in- 
dex cards and report to 
proper authorities. 

How to make monthly reports. 

License ordinances and their 
application. 

How to maintain goodwill of 
actual or pro.spective pur- 
chasers of city licenses. 

How to ascertain whether 
trucks are operating under 
city ordinances or state reg- 
ulations. 

Jurisdiction of and how to 
handle citations for license 
violation. 

How to make arrests. 

How to make reports to local 
police division and to the 
state public utility division. 

Relationship of state and city 
governments. 

Ordinances and statutory reg- 
ulations concerning load lim- 
itations of motor vehicles. 

City ordinances and applica- 
tion to trucks in city limits. 

How to ascertain and classify 
if business is chargeable with 
a license. 

How to investigate and check 
information. 

How to secure information 
concerning license appli- 
cants. 

How to make necessary reports. 

When and where to issue and 
file reports. 

City license ordinances and 
tneir application. 

When police permits are neces- 
sary. 

How to determine when an al- 
leged wholesale business is in 
fact a retail business. 
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Obtaining Content without Detailed Analysis 

Government agencies do not necessarily conduct a complete 
analysis every time the subject matter of a unit of training is 
to be planned. The preliminary study of needs and the objec- 
tives which are set up may be sufficient to indicate the content 
clearly. If, for example, new legislation is passed which affects 
the operations of several divisions of an agency, it is obvious 
that the personnel of those divisions must be informed of the 
changes. The legislation becomes the subject matter of the 
training, and further analysis is unnecessary. Exhaustive an- 
alyses may also be superfluous in much of the training planned 
by operating supervisors or by some of the committees discussed 
above. Two other ways of obtaining subject matter without 
analysis remain to be discussed. 

Experts. Technicians and specialists within the agency are 
often called upon to assist in selecting and developing the con- 
tent of a unit of training. One agency which set up a course to 
train employees in its own accounting procedures assigned to 
the supervisor of an accounting section the work of planning 
and preparing the subject matter, as well as of actually con- 
ducting the course. 

In much the same way a number of agencies have brought 
in experts from outside the service to plan and conduct various 
types of training. Training in letter writing and in the opera- 
tion of tabulating machinery are but two of the fields in which 
this has been done. The outside expert, before making detailed 
plans, must make some study of the agency’s work methods and 
must consult closely with operating supervisors to be sure that 
the training will be adapted to the agency’s operations. His is 
the responsibility, however, for working out the content. 

Use of materials describing the work of the agency. A variety 
of materials describing the functions of the agency and of its 
parts are available in most jurisdictions. Based on studies of the 
actual work performed, they are convenient sources of subject 
matter used in teaching employees about the processes in which 
they take part. 
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Type ' 
assignment 

Field in- 
vestigation. 


3. Call duty, 
motorcycle 
police. 


4. Call duty, 
patrolman, 


What he does 

Contacts all business places to 
ascertain if chargeable with 
license. 

Ascertains if license has been 
paid. 

Makes recommendations for 
changes, eliminations, or ad- 
ditions to license ordinances 
based on data collected. 

Makes arrests. 

Issues citations. 

Secures warrants. 

Makes records of licenses paid. 

Keeps daily report sheet. 

Checks yearly affidavits for 
fraudulent business. 


Checks tonnage of trucks to 
determine license classifica- 
tion. 

Determines if trucks are oper- 
ating under proper license. 

Makes arrests for violations. 

Makes all essential reports. 

Secures assistance from or as- 
sists other agencies. 


Checks markets, transient mo- 
tion-picture companies, and 
peddlers for licenses. 

Collects license fees from 
transients. 

Ascertains before issuing li- 
cense if person has secured 
permit from police commis- 
sion when necessary. 

Contacts record bureau to 
determine if applicant has 
ever been arrested. 


What he should know 

Relationship between license 
bureau and city clerk*s office. 

How to check and investigate 
a business to determine li- 
cense requirements. 

How to ascertain and classify 
business concerns chargeable 
with licenses. 

How to make an arrest. 

How to secure warrants for 
flagrant violators and make 
arrests. 

How to make notations on in- 
dex cards and report to 
proper authorities. 

How to make monthly reports. 

License ordinances and their 
application. 

How to maintain goodwill of 
actual or prospective pur- 
chasers of city licenses. 

How to ascertain whether 
trucks are operating under 
city ordinances or state reg- 
ulations. 

Jurisdiction of and how to 
handle citations for license 
violation. 

How to make arrests. 

How to make reports to local 
police division and to the 
state public utility division. 

Relationship of state and city 
governments. 

Ordinances and statutory reg- 
ulations concerning load lim- 
itations of motor vehicles. 

City ordinances and applica- 
tion to trucks in city limits. 

How to ascertain and classify 
if business is chargeable with 
a license. 

How to investigate and check 
information. 

How to secure information 
concerning license appli- 
cants. 

How to make necessary reports. 

When and where to issue and 
file reports. 

City license ordinances and 
tneir application. 

When police permits are neces- 
sary. 

How to determine when an al- 
leged wholesale business is in 
fact a retail business. 
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Obtaining Content without Detailed Analysis 

Government agencies do not necessarily conduct a complete 
analysis every time the subject matter of a unit of training is 
to be planned. The preliminary study of needs and the objec- 
tives which are set up may be sufficient to indicate the content 
clearly. If, for example, new legislation is passed which affects 
the operations of several divisions of an agency, it is obvious 
that the personnel of those divisions must be informed of the 
changes. The legislation becomes the subject matter of the 
training, and further analysis is unnecessary. Exhaustive an- 
alyses may also be superfluous in much of the training planned 
by operating supervisors or by some of the committees discussed 
above. Two other ways of obtaining subject matter without 
analysis remain to be discussed. 

Experts. Technicians and specialists within the agency are 
often called upon to assist in selecting and developing the con- 
tent of a unit of training. One agency which set up a course to 
train employees in its own accounting procedures assigned to 
the supervisor of an accounting section the work of planning 
and preparing the subject matter, as well as of actually con- 
ducting the course. 

In much the same way a number of agencies have brought 
in experts from outside the service to plan and conduct various 
types of training. Training in letter writing and in the opera- 
tion of tabulating machinery are but two of the fields in which 
this has been done. The outside expert, before making detailed 
plans, must make some study of the agency’s work methods and 
must consult closely with operating supervisors to be sure that 
the training will be adapted to the agency’s operations. His is 
the responsibility, however, for working out the content. 

Use of materials describing the work of the agency. A variety 
of materials describing the functions of the agency and of its 
parts are available in most jurisdictions. Based on studies of the 
actual work performed, they are convenient sources of subject 
matter used in teaching employees about the processes in which 
they take part. 
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First there are materials describing the work of the agency as 
a whole. Such descriptions may appear in bulletins and circulars 
issued to the public to explain the services the agency makes 
available. They may appear in periodic official reports to the 
chief executive or to the legislature. Sometimes they are found 
in written explanations accompanying financial statements. 
These descriptions of the functions of the agency as a whole con- 
tain subject matter which is well adapted to a number of train- 
ing needs. It is useful in giving new employees an understand- 
ing of the objectives to whose attainment they are contributing; 
in developing coordination and general “organization fitness” 
among present employees; and in informing key employees of 
other agencies which must operate in close collaboration with 
the agency described. 

On a more specific plane are materials which describe the 
work of departments, divisions, or sections within the agency. 
Increasing use has been made in recent years of organization 
charts as devices to inform chief executives, legislators, budget 
officers, the personnel agency, and management analysts. A num- 
ber of agencies, particularly those in the federal service, have 
developed written materials in place of or as a supplement to 
the charts in describing the functions of each organization 
unit and its relationship to the rest of the agency. These mate- 
rials, like the more general descriptions of the work of the 
agency as a whole, are valuable as a source of the content of 
programs to “orient” new employees and to develop increased 
understanding and to improve collaboration on the part of 
present employees. 

Even more specifically related to what employees actually do 
on the job are materials stating the order in which various 
functions are to be performed and the units or employees which 
are to perform them. Manuals of procedure are familiar devices 
for guiding employees in their everyday work.* A less common 
type of material is the work flow chart, which represents pro- 
cedures graphically. As descriptions of how the work is done 

2 These descriptions of work procedure may be supplemented by periodic 
reports of work accomplished by units. Such reports add statistical detail and 
concrete illustrations to the more basic training content. 
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when it is done correctly, these materials furnish a sound basis 
for training designed to improve the performance of employees 
already on the job, to prepare understudies for promotion, to 
retrain employees who have been in other lines of work, and to 
guide new employees. 

Use of Existing Materials 

The government agency which is preparing a unit of train- 
ing will probably find available considerable material which 
apparently can be used without change. Within the agency there 
are written descriptions of objectives, processes, and duties. Out- 
side the agency there are published texts and professional and 
technical journals in fields of activity ranging all the way from 
stenography and filing up to advanced statistics, corporate ac- 
counting, and public law. Use of these existing materials makes 
it possible to save time, trouble, and expense, and to take ad- 
vantage of the experience of others. 

In fact, the advantages are so obvious that they are accom- 
panied by a very real danger— the danger of using material 
which appears to be pertinent but which actually bears insuffi- 
cient relation to the objectives of the training and to the needs 
of the employees being trained. To use an example which is 
probably extreme: The fact that competent fire fighters need 
some knowledge of hydraulics is no excuse for requiring a 
rookie fireman to study a text on this subject. It was written 
for other purposes and will probably be over his head. The 
fireman should know enough hydraulics to help him put water 
on fires, not enough to enable him to design an irrigation system 
or to keep water out of a coal mine. It is perfectly appropriate, 
of course, to assign the rookie a clearly written article or booklet 
on hydraulics for firemen, supplemented by such demonstra- 
tions and oral explanations as may be necessary. 

The suitability of existing materials may be tested by the 
methods we have discussed for obtaining subject matter. The 
inappropriateness of the text on hydraulics becomes apparent 
when it is examined in relation to an analysis of the work of the 
fireman or when it is referred to a fire chief or to a group of 
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fire captains engaged in planning training for rookie firemen. 

It “makes sense” to utilize existing materials which are well 
adapted to the group to be trained and to the purpose for which 
it is to be trained. When they are not available, the solution 
is not to use materials which are nearly right, but to develop 
or to devise subject matter exactly suited to the needs and ob- 
jectives of the training. 

Preparing Subject Matter for Presentation 

When the major problem of determining the subject matter 
of the unit of training— of deciding what shall be taught— has 
been dealt with, there remains the subsidiary problem of pre- 
paring the subject matter for presentation to the employee. The 
work of the policeman assigned to the license bureau was an- 
alyzed, and the things he must know were listed. The next step 
is to prepare suitable materials for the use of the policeman 
and his instructor. 

Guiding Considerations 

The basic principle in preparing the subject matter of a unit 
of training has already been implied: The material must be 
carefully adapted to the objectives of the training. This is of 
course true whether existing materials are revised or new mate- 
rials are prepared. Related to and subsidiary to this major rule 
are other guiding considerations: 

1. The form in which the material is prepared depends upon 
the training method to be used. Reading assignments require 
text material, lectures need outlines, films must have scripts, 
and so on. Training methods are discussed in some detail in 
Chapter V where it is pointed out that they, like materials, must 
be closely related to needs and objectives. 

2. The depth of the subject matter must be planned care- 
fully with reference to those being trained. The material must 
not be so difficult that it is not understood nor so easy that it is 
ineffective and tiresome. 

3. The relative importance of the various parts of the mate- 
rial must be determined and given appropriate emphasis. What 
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is essential and of practical value must be distinguished from 
what is merely supplementary. The amount of time to be given 
to each topic must be considered. 

4. The order of presentation must be planned so that the 
learning process will be as rapid and effective as possible. Cer- 
tain topics must be learned as prerequisites to other topics, but 
the order of learning may not be the same as the order of per- 
formance. Many accounting courses, for example, take up ledger 
entries before journal entries. 

5. As far as possible, the material should be interesting. It is 
desirable to bring out points of interest in the subject matter 
and frequently it is possible to inject added elements of humor, 
human interest, or drama. Care should be taken, however, that 
the entertainment value does not detract from the educational 
value. 

6. Material to be used by the employees being trained should 
be prepared with a view not only to immediate value as train- 
ing material, but also to its suitability for reference purposes 
after the training is completed. 

Types of Training Material 

These considerations are equally applicable to all the various 
ways of preparing subject matter for presentation. The variety 
of types of training material is so great, however, that a compre- 
hensive discussion of them in this report is out of the question. 
All that can be done is to indicate briefly some of tfie uses of 
each type. 

Job instructions and procedure manuals. A basic type of 
training material which is in wide use throughout the public 
service is that which tells the employee in detail how to perform 
his duties. For jobs of a repetitive nature instruction sheets or 
cards are prepared listing the steps to be followed. These in- 
structions are useful principally to new employees or substi- 
tutes; the employee who remains on the job for a while soon 
becomes so familiar with the duties that he does not need the 
written instructions. 
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To assist employees whose duties are more complex, manuals 
of procedure are prepared. These are detailed explanations of 
the procedure to be followed which not only explain the em- 
ployee's own duties but also enable him to see how his duties 
fit into the whole work process. Procedure manuals assist ex- 
perienced workers in settling problems which are out of the 
ordinary, in addition to helping new or substitute employees 
become familiar with their duties. The most effective procedure 
manuals are those which are complete and detailed enough to 
prevent doubts or errors from arising even under unusual cir- 
cumstances. Despite technical detail, the most effective manuals 
are so clearly expressed that they are readily understood by the 
employees who are to use them. It is also important that the 
manuals be indexed clearly and completely. 

A related type of training material is the work flow chart, 
which represents procedures graphically. It is useful in giving 
a quick, clear idea of the more important steps in the work pro- 
cedure, but its lack of detail reduces its usefulness as an aid in 
on-the-job training. 

Plans, A number of types of training which do not involve 
the use of written materials nevertheless require written plans 
of what is to be done. A supervisor faced with the problem of 
breaking in a new employee on a certain job may prepare a plan 
of the assignments to be given the newcomer, arranging them in 
order of increasing difficulty. Similarly, written plans are of 
considerable assistance in training through apprenticeships, in- 
ternships, and even inspection tours. 

Such written plans need not be long and detailed to be work- 
able, A brief outline stating what is to be taught; when, where, 
and how the training is to be done; and who is responsible for 
doing it, is sufficient. A very necessary feature of most plans is 
flexibility to allow for unforeseen difficulties. A trainee, for 
example, who is being trained by means of a series of assign- 
ments in a number of different divisions, need not leave a di- 
vision in the middle of a project simply because the plan says 
he is due to leave. The plan, in short, may be regarded as a 
point of departure, rather than as a destination. 
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Outlines, syllabuses, agenda. Plans for training which is con- 
ducted in a more formal manner are called a variety of names. 
A list of the topics to be covered by a lecturer is an outline. A 
plan describing the assigned readings and study topics in a 
formal course is a syllabus. Topics listed for discussion at a 
conference are agenda. A detailed plan for a training course, 
giving the order of topics, a list of materials, and an explanation 
of methods, is an instructor’s manual. Despite points of differ- 
ence, these plans are basically similar. 

They are blueprints for group training— plans in which such 
problems as depth, emphasis, order, and timing have been set- 
tled in advance. They provide for both what is to be presented 
and how it is to be presented. They are, therefore, far more de- 
tailed and far less flexible than plans of the type discussed in 
the preceding section. 

Text material. Texts are the most familiar and most widely 
used of all types of training material. They are of principal 
value when the training objective is to impart knowledge rather 
than to teach skills and habits. 

Text material of all kinds is so abundant that, as we have 
seen, the temptation is very strong to use existing materials 
which merely appear to be appropriate. Yet the trainer cannot 
stand over the employee as he reads and say, “This page is im- 
portant for you; the next page is not.” All of the text material 
must be adapted to the needs and objectives of the training. 
The material must be on the right level of difficulty for the 
group; it must contain adequate emphasis of important points; 
and it should be interesting. For these reasons it may be neces- 
sary in the training program to make use of only parts of stand- 
ard texts, to adapt other material, and often to “start from 
scratch” and write the material which is needed. 

Bibliographies. In many training programs employees are 
given an opportunity to acquire information about their field 
of activity from a variety of written materials rather than from 
a single text. In some cases employees are merely given a list 
of references which they may read voluntarily as a means of 
supplementing their knowledge. In other cases employees are 
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required to read a group of assigned materials. Unless there is 
careful study in advance of the suitability of the material to 
the purpose, there is a danger that the bibliography will include 
much that is supplementary and little that is essential. 

Glossaries. Some government agencies whose activities extend 
into scientific and technical fields face the necessity of familiar- 
izing employees with unusual or difficult terminology. Usually 
the technical terms are explained in training material or are de- 
fined orally by the supervisor or instructor. To assure complete- 
ness and to facilitate reference, however, it may be desirable to 
compile a glossary of the words and terms which cause difficulty. 
Such a list may not only include a definition of the term but 
also show how words are pronounced and divided. Two federal 
agencies even illustrate the shorthand characters for their tech- 
nical terms which appear most frequently and have incorporated 
the lists in their manuals of stenographic procedure and style. 
Another glossary of this type is one entitled "Medical Stenog- 
raphy and Terminology” which is used by some of New York 
City’s employees. 

Correspondence course material. The correspondence course 
as a training method is discussed in Chapter V. Materials which 
are used in such courses require even more thorough advance 
planning and preparation than materials used in training pro- 
grams given at the main office of the agency. The employee who 
takes the course will probably have available no person who is 
qualified to answer questions he may wish to raise. As far as pos- 
sible, his questions must be anticipated and taken care of in the 
material. The fact that correspondence course material is not 
supplemented by lectures and conferences should be a strong 
incentive to preparing it in such form that it will be definitely 
related to the employee’s needs and interests. 

Employee handbooks. The typical employee handbook is use- 
ful both for text and reference purposes in the induction of new 
employees. It usually contains a brief, simplified explanation of 
the structure and functions of the agency and a condensed dis- 
cussion of the more important rules and privileges of employ- 
ment. {See Reference No. 36.) The latter type of information is 
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of particular importance because most employees have difficulty 
understanding the extensive and complex rules governing such 
subjects as classification, promotion, leave, accident compensa- 
tion, travel, and retirement. Ideally, employee handbooks are 
written so simply and clearly that they are understood by em- 
ployees of all types. 

Problems and cases. Specific work problems and case studies 
are convenient and effective materials for use in training em- 
ployees either on the job or off the job. The most useful prob- 
lems are those which are taken from or are closely related to the 
work experience of the agency and which pertain to the em- 
ployee’s duties. After the basic facts surrounding the case have 
been related, the problem to be solved is stated concretely in the 
form of questions to be answered or an assignment to be com- 
pleted. Sometimes the way in which the problem was actually 
solved is explained, and the employee is asked to suggest ways 
of improving upon the solution. 

This case-study approach has proved very useful, in training 
for improved letter writing. Employees are given a set of facts 
and a letter which was written to explain those facts. They are 
then required to analyze the strong and weak points of the letter 
and to write an improved version. 

Tests. Tests are used in training programs principally as a 
means of showing the employee and the trainer how much 
progress has been made and what weak spots in the employee’s 
knowledge need to be remedied by further training. A pre-test 
may be used at the start of the training to ascertain the extent 
of the employee’s knowledge. Other tests may be given at inter- 
vals during the training to check progress and to spot specific 
needs. Final evaluation of progress may be made through a 
mastery or achievement test given at the conclusion of the 
training. It is sometimes possible to make the pre-test and the 
mastery test alternate forms of the same test; then the amount 
of progress is very clearly indicated by a comparison of scores. 

In addition to showing what the employee knows or what he 
can do, tests can be used as class recitation or group discussion 
material to stimulate interest in essential points in the subject 
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matter. One agency gives groups of employees a brief true-false 
test on the functions of the agency. The members of the group 
then discuss each of the test items in some detail, bringing out 
why it is true or false and suggesting important related facts. 
They keep their test papers, marking them and taking notes as 
the discussion progresses. 

Questions and answers. Question-and-answer training mate- 
rial is halfway between tests and texts. It is useful as a variation 
from other types of reading material and as a means of focusing 
attention on essential facts. This material may be presented in 
two ways: (i) with the questions on one page and the answers on 
another, and (2) with the correct answer immediately following 
each question. The former is probably more effective for train- 
ing purposes and usually arouses more interest. If the employee 
tries to answer the questions before turning to the answers, the 
weak spots in his knowledge will be brought to his attention. 

Scripts. The guiding considerations for the preparation of all 
types of training material are also applicable to the writing of 
scripts for: (1) simulated situations, (2) motion pictures, (3) 
sound slide films, and (4) records and transcriptions. All these 
methods are discussed in Chapter V. 

Visual aids. Charts, diagrams, maps, pictures, and blueprints 
are training materials which help in forming clear, vivid, and 
accurate concepts. For both teaching purposes and reference 
purposes they are effective in “getting across” a condensed mes- 
sage. Visual aids are regarded, however, as supplements to, 
rather than substitutes for written training materials, oral ex- 
planations, and demonstrations. Because of their lack of ex- 
planatory detail they are not used alone when a thorough job of 
training is to be done. 

The various phases of the subject of employee training cannot 
be discussed as though they were separated by airtight parti- 
tions. Many of the processes which are described separately ac- 
tually take place concurrently. Ascertaining the needs for a unit 
of training, determining where and by whom the training is to 
be done, selecting the content, developing it for presentation, 
and planning the methods are all closely interconnected. 
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This chapter has been primarily concerned with the selection 
and preparation of the subject matter for training— of subject 
matter that will be suited to the objectives of the training, to 
the needs, abilities, and interests of the employees being trained, 
and to the training methods to be used. 


Chapter V 

Training Methods 


■pr 

XAow may employees in the public service be as- 
sisted in gaining effectiveness in their present or future work? 
It has been pointed out that training is merely the term applied 
to the orderly assistance provided for this purpose. The “how” 
of this assistance is the method. 

There are many and diverse training methods. They must be 
selected to meet particular and specific situations. Although the 
criteria of selection are difficult to isolate and define, basically 
the choice of any given method depends upon its relationship to 
the learning process. The method which best facilitates that 
process in a particular situation is the method to be chosen. 

The importance of choosing the most desirable methods for 
the training program cannot be overemphasized. The selection 
of method is the point at which the relationship of content and 
need are defined and organized for presentation. The training 
officer, the supervisor, and the employee have an interest in this 
selection, for careful selection of method is essential to well- 
conceived training. 

The principles of education have much to offer as a guide in 
the choice of methods for employee training. The basic prin- 
ciples of education have been variously worded and described. 
One series of definitions (See Reference No. 38, p. 45) is pre- 
sented here to emphasize the point that people learn more easily 
under some conditions (the application of some methods) than 
under others. 

1. Education is different for each individual since education 
is the composite of all the different experiences of an individual. 
This principle of individual differences indicates that no special- 
ized phase of learning can function well in an isolated manner. 
An accountant, for illustration, has an education to which all of 
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his experiences contribute. He does not have one education to 
provide him with skill, another to provide him with citizenship, 
and so on. Methods chosen must be adapted, therefore, to indi- 
vidual need and should be selected on the basis of an under- 
standing of the way in which all experience is related to the 
educative process. 

g. Education is a continuous process and cannot be confined 
within fixed and arbitrary divisions. Since education is continu- 
ous and unified for each individual, it demands that confused, 
unrelated situations be replaced by a planned, well-balanced, 
and adequately coordinated series of experiences. Methods 
chosen should contribute to this continuity and coordination. 

3. Educational activities should be based upon the problems, 
needs, and interests of those for whom they are planned. Indi- 
viduals learn more readily when the learning is related to a con- 
scious need or interest. This psychological fact has long been 
recognized and considered as an important factor in the educa- 
tive process. Methods should be reviewed constantly to deter- 
mine whether the one selected is the most effective in this 
respect. 

4. The democratic method by which the educational program 
can be related to the real interests and real needs of people is an 
effective method in education. The democratic method is based 
upon the fundamental belief that people, if free and informed, 
will more frequently than not do what is best for themselves 
and their group. If this principle is accepted, it follows that 
trainees should participate, where possible, in choosing subject 
matter and method. 

5. Jn educational program must be flexible. The logic of 
these principles indicates that the methods, the staff, and the 
equipment of training and education must be sensitive to indi- 
vidual needs and adaptable to individual variation. 

Although these principles have been stated in terms of the 
individual employee, they apply with equal validity to the indi- 
vidual organization. A training program must rise from the 
needs of the organization itself and therefore may vary greatly 
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in content and method from the training program of other 
organizations.^ 

The leading criteria for selection of training methods, then, 
are the ways in which they conform to sound principles of the 
educative process, as related to the employee and to the depart- 
ment or organization. There are lesser criteria which are com- 
parative and not static. Cost as measured by result is one of 
these; another is time against need; and a third is present effi- 
ciency and economy in terms of future and continuous effi- 
ciency. Another series of criteria is based on the form of organi- 
zation structure and the nature of work involved. These include 
the need for flexible or specialized personnel; the number of 
dead-end positions; and the connection between administrative 
and technical functions. 

The choice of methods should be subject to continuous re- 
view, and changes should be made as the situation is modified. 
If an agency’s personnel needs and structural requirements 
change with program development, the conditions and requirer 
ments of training likewise change. At time of personnel expan- 
sion, for example, the need is typically for specialists. Lines of 
promotion may be narrow but rapid. During periods of stability 
or reduction, on the other hand, greater versatility of staff and 
wider channels of selection for transfer and promotion increase 
in importance. 

It suffices that each organization must adapt its methods to its 
needs. The recent attention devoted to the training function as 
an integral part of a career system in public service has given 
rise, however, to some trends in the use of training methods that 
should be noted. One of these trends is the recognition that su- 
pervisors should be made responsible for planned employee 
training as an economical and efficient technique of manage- 
ment. A second trend, which flows from the first, is the appreci- 
ation that training encompasses not only instruction on a pres- 
ent assignment, but may also include such far-reaching arrange- 
ments as transfers from one position to another, not only within 

iThis does not imply that similar or even identical needs may not be found 
in different organizations. The choice of method should be based, however, on 
the need, and not on the success of a method in another organization. 
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one agency but between agencies. A third trend is the growth of 
training programs, variously called assistantships, internships, 
and apprenticeships, which involve special arrangements of 
recruitment, classification, placement, and promotion. These 
trends, which are defining methods of in-service growth, give 
promise that the public service may develop attractive and 
honorable conditions of employment, based on professional 
competence and standing. 

In the pages which follow, an attempt has been made to de- 
scribe each method in broad outline; to indicate, without guar- 
antee, certain situations in which the method may be useful; 
and to suggest possible advantages or disadvantages which are 
inherent in the method described. Such a discussion may be 
helpful in arriving at choice of method, although it must be re- 
emphasized that the choice can be made only in terms of the 
particular, unique situation in which the method is to be used. 

Any grouping of training methods has pitfalls. The classifica- 
tion here used is by no means perfect; the major groupings are 
not wholly exclusive. Grouping the methods according to cer- 
tain general characteristics, however, provides some clarity 
which would be lost in disconnected listing. Accordingly, the 
methods have been grouped as follows: 

Group Instruction Off the Job 
Course Work 
Lectures 

Inspection Tours 

Field Trips 

Demonstrations 

Simulated Situations 

Laboratory 

Conferences 

Discussions 

Institutes and Short Courses 
Seminars 

Individual Instruction Off the Job 
Correspondence Courses 
Supervised Reading and Research 
Reading Clubs 
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Formal Plans Involving Special Recruitment and Promotion 
Apprenticeship in the Skilled Trades 
Apprenticeship in the Professions 
Internships 

Alternating Employment and Study 
Individual Instruction On the Job 
Supervised Practice 
Rotation of Assignments 
Devices 

Library Service 

Visual and Auditory Aids 

Manuals 

Circulation of CoiTespondence and Special Documents 
Publications 

Membership in Professional Societies 
The general characteristics of each classification are described 
at the beginning of the section dealing with that group of 
methods. The fifth classification “Devices'" is composed not of 
methods as such, but of training aids which may be used to 
increase the effectiveness of special methods. 

Group Instruction off the Job 

Methods falling into this classification have the characteristic 
of dealing with groups of learners interested in the same subject 
and studying it together. In addition, these methods require 
that the participants be relieved of their duties during work- 
ing hours, or that they be brought together outside working 
hours. The teaching situation is removed from the immediate 
duties of the job and care must be taken lest these methods lose 
their relation to present or possible future job duties. 

Group instruction off the job is almost universally used 
wherever training programs exist. It is difficult to adapt these 
"" methods to individual need, but group instruction has values 
other than the teaching of facts or ideas. Examples of these by- 
products are (i) the securing of group reaction to a proposal 
or set of ideas, (2) the stimulation of group effort toward a 
common goal, (3) obtaining coordination through exchange of 
information, and (4) exchange of information and ideas based 
upon the experience of group members. 
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Group instruction may involve some loss to the individual. 
Every participant has to adapt his needs and interests to the 
needs and interests of the group. At its best, however, group 
instruction utilizes the interactions of individuals on one an- 
other to stimulate thought and widen group horizons. 

Course Work 

Course work is a formal method for group instruction. Its 
characteristics are well known, since it is the customary method 
of academic instruction. It is ordinarily a related series of in- 
struction progressing chronologically or with increasing diffi- 
culty, starting with a definite beginning and reaching a definite 
end. Participation in course work is often restricted to persons 
who are able to satisfy prerequisites, so that the background of 
participants may be similar. 

Courses are usually composed of lectures and lecture-discus- 
sions, combined with outside reading, although this may be 
varied by student reports and recitations, laboratory exercises, 
demonstrations, or inspection tours. At times, simulated situa- 
tions such as moot courts and special problem-solving periods 
are used to relate the course work to actual situations. Quizzes 
and examinations are usually given to evaluate progress. 

The course method is best adapted to imparting knowledge 
which is complex and which can be organized into definite 
bodies of subject matter. It is useful when drill is needed and 
where the working out of problems and exercises is necessary 
to help the learner master the subject matter. Most frequently 
courses are given after working hours. By varying the length, 
the course method can be adapted to subject matter of varying 
difficulty. 

Courses are most successful when taught by competent in- 
structors who are thoroughly acquainted with their subject 
matter and who know something of the speed at which the 
material can be assimilated by the group, when there is not 
too wide a range of ability represented, and finally when the 
students are definitely interested in mastering the subject 
matter. The success of courses can be increased if dependence 
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on lectures is reduced. Through assigning readings before class 
meetings, and utilizing the period to explore questions raised 
by students, the class leader can effectively meet the needs of his 
group. Possibly the most fruitful classroom hours are those in 
which the leader and the class develop what are virtually con- 
ferences on the subject at hand. 

Course work requires considerable organizational effort be- 
fore teaching actually begins, but relatively little supervision 
thereafter. Its chief disadvantages lie in its relative inflexibility 
and the constant danger of its becoming unrelated to the needs 
it was designed to satisfy. 

Lectures 

Lectures in a sense are ^‘packaged” education. They are 
usually planned to be complete as units either by themselves or 
in a series. Usually it is expected that the information presented 
can be absorbed by the audience without special preparation. 
Since lecture audiences tend to be more heterogeneous than 
course enrollees, lecturers are often forced to present generali- 
zations rather than details. 

Lectures have much to recommend them. They are useful to 
stimulate enthusiasm, to provide opportunity for contacts with 
experts, and to present introduction to new fields. Their diffi- 
culties arise from the limitations on the span of attention and 
memory. Too often auditors are able to remember little of what 
they heard. Few persons can follow an hour-long lecture step 
by step to its conclusion. These difficulties may be reduced by 
the use of supplementary devices. Many lecturers have found 
the use of slides and films helpful in focusing audience atten- 
tion. Mimeographed outlines and suggested readings are also 
means of increasing the effectiveness of lectures. Discussion 
should be encouraged. 

Lectures should be planned carefully. At times, the only plan- 
ning done is choosing a “big name” to attract a crowd. Ideally, 
the group before whom the lectures are to be given should par- 
ticipate in the selection of lecturers and subjects. Lecturers 
should be clearly told the nature and specific interests of the 
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audience to be addressed. Too often the lecturer is given a 
general assignment and left to his own devices, with a question 
period to repair the inevitable deficiencies. Lecturers who are 
to appear in a series should agree on the scope of each lecture 
and should relate each contribution to the whole. 

J[n spite of all difficulties, the lecture is a universal group 
method because of its flexibility and ease of administration. 

Inspection Tours 

Inspection tours are organized visits to activities outside the 
agency. An example is a group of engineers concerned with 
construction visiting another construction project to observe 
methods in use there. 

Tours of inspection are usually connected with other methods 
such as course work or lecture series. As such, they are useful in 
relating theory to practice. 

Inspectional tours are effective under these conditions: 

1. When the group has been informed of what to look for in 
the machinery or process being inspected. 

2. When persons are available to explain what is seen and to 
answer questions concerning details. 

3. When the machinery or process being inspected is a dis- 
tinctly good (or possibly distinctly bad) example of the subject 
matter studied more intensively in the classroom or dealt with 
in a conference and is closely related to that subject matter. 

4. When “flow” charts have been prepared to assist the group 
in relating the various elements of the plant, process, or office to 
its ultimate purpose. 

The disadvantage of inspection tours are two: (1) the loss of 
time in transportation, and (2) the difficulty of arranging the 
tour so that its educational value is fully realized. Its scope is 
sometimes limited, since inspection tours often cannot be made 
to distant points of operation. 

Field Trips 

Field trips have much the same characteristics as inspection 
tours, with the difference that field trips are thought of as visits 
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within the organization to its field operations or ofiices. Such 
field trips may be made by one individual, but their training 
effect is enhanced if a small group can take the trip together in 
the company of someone familiar with field operations and 
problems. This arrangement provides opportunity for discus- 
sion and analysis during travel between field points, and alloji^s 
the more experienced leader to suggest the relative importance 
of things seen or to be seen. 

Successful training through field trips requires adequate plan- 
ning and organization. The following steps should be taken: 

1. Adequate preparation of participants through discussion 
and reading of material relating to field operations. 

a. Preparation and distribution of charts, diagrams, and maps 
necessary to a clear understanding of procedures and relation- 
ships. 

3. Advance notice to field personnel, so that the visit at each 
location may be planned effectively. 

4. Requirement of reports of participants upon their return. 
These reports should be based on observations made on the trip. 

The expense of field trips has been the chief objection to 
their extended use for training purposes. Their value in broad- 
ening conceptions of the organization’s work, in acquainting 
central office personnel at first hand with field problems, and in 
improving, as a consequence, the relationships between the 
field and the central office, is obvious. This is particularly true 
for administrative and planning officers located in the central 
office; isolation cuts them off from what should be one of the 
chief factors in their thinking— the field application of policy 
and procedure. A more widespread use of field trips might 
assist in solving the continuing problem of coordination among 
various offices of the same agency. 

Demonstrations 

A demonstration occurs when the instructor performs an 
operation before a learner or group of learners. Demonstrations 
are essential in instruction in manual skills and are particularly 
helpful in the explanation of processes or mechanical devices. 
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They can often clarify procedures or routines which cannot be 
adequately explained in other ways. An example of this might 
be in life saving routines for resuscitation from drowning or in 
the proper use of the 'life net.*' Demonstrations are valuable 
also for training employees with limited academic backgrounds 
who respond more readily to exhibitions of a process than they 
do to verbal or written explanations. As with other methods of 
training, the purpose of demonstrations must be clear and the 
details of the demonstration must be slowly and clearly indi- 
cated so that each step of the process is understood. In some 
cases, the demonstration should be followed by a period in 
which the trainees attempt to execute for themselves the demon- 
stration procedure. When the subject matter is adaptable, this 
method is highly useful. It is inexpensive and effective. 

Simulated Situations 

The simulated situation is in effect play-acting. The partici- 
pants imagine themselves as placed in an actual situation and 
then operate as though the imaginary situation were real. The 
war games of the Army and Navy are the most complicated 
examples. Moot courts or mock courts are familiar and have 
been used in training law enforcement officers in presenting 
testimony. The instructor establishes the situation and then 
comments on the actions taken. 

The simulated situation can be used effectively for training 
where (i) the function is affected by the interrelations of several 
persons and (2) where the actual situation is too important, too 
rare, or too dangerous for use as training. Testimony in court 
is never a set speech. The witness is affected by counsel for 
both sides, by the judge, and by court procedure. It would be 
impossible in court itself to provide training in presenting 
testimony. The action is too important, even were there no 
other reasons. A moot court is the answer. It can be organized 
at will, and because the instructor can supply a running criti- 
cism of the execution of the function, it has considerable train- 
ing value. 

The method may be used in less complicated fashion than the 
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examples given imply. Students in personnel administration 
can, for instance, interview each other as applicants and em- 
ployers, hold grievance hearings, or give selection tests, even 
though the artificiality of these situations weakens their value. 
The use of the fire tower for scaling operations, rescue work, 
or jumping is another example. In a number of cities, fireman 
training centers around the fire tower. 

The simulated situation provides a means of learning by per- 
forming. It tends to bridge the gap between knowledge and 
its application and provides for critical review of the action 
as it is performed. The review supplies individual instruction 
at the points where the participant is deficient. 

Laboratory 

A laboratory is a collection of apparatus useful and necessary 
to the research investigation of a special field of knowledge. The 
use of a laboratory is indispensable for the conduct of certain 
kinds of training activities. Expansion of government activities 
has brought about increased use of specialized research, for 
which trained employees may not be available. To train them, 
it is necessary that the laboratory be used as a device and a 
method. Only through the actual conduct of investigation can 
the necessary training be obtained. 

The laboratory is an effective method. It can be made avail- 
able to relatively few employees, however, and the cost of cre- 
ating a laboratory purely for training purposes would probably 
be prohibitive in any situation. Agencies which maintain labora- 
tories may arrange for these to be used out of working hours 
for training. Other agencies use the laboratories of educational 
institutions. 

Conferences 

A conference is a group meeting designed to explore a com- 
mon subject or determine a common course of action. It may 
range in members from the small staff meeting to the meetings 
of national associations which require the largest of auditoriums. 
The fundamental similarity lies in the attempt of the confer- 
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ence to synthesize the contributions of diverse minds into com- 
mon understandings or agreements. 

There is no need here to discuss the many types of confer- 
ences, or the purposes for which this method of group thinking 
is used. Writers on the subject vary greatly in their classifica- 
tions. Walser, for example, in The Art of Conference (Refer- 
ence No. 52, pp. 40-41), uses three classifications based on the 
degree of conflict the conferences represent. Tead, in The Art of 
Leadership (Reference No. 42, pp. 186-87), classifies confer- 
ences by their purposes, and indicates seven classifications. In 
a confidential report to the Social Science Research Council, 
F. Stuart Chapin isolated forty possible purposes of conferences, 
and then classified these under four major heads. 

Although there is disagreement on the classification of con- 
ferences, there is widespread agreement on the value of con- 
ferences, both for administrative and training purposes. It is in 
conferences that the interchange of information and experience 
finds its easiest channel. It is in conferences that group enthusi- 
asm may be engendered, and group unity fostered and main- 
tained. It is in conference that the prejudices of the single 
point of view can be dissolved in the solvent of discussion from 
varied points of view. 

For this report conferences may be classified into two groups— 
administrative and training. Administrative conferences are 
those required by the exigencies of the job itself to plan courses 
of action or to iron out difficulties. Training is incidental to 
these objectives. In training conferences, training becomes the 
primary objective. The administrative conference tends to be 
concerned with specific problems and their solutions. The train- 
ing conference tends to be concerned with exploration or defini- 
tions of principles using specific problems and solutions as 
illustrations. 

Only a word is necessary here on administrative conferences. 
The training provided is necessarily incidental to the main 
objective, but, nevertheless, its value may be considerable. The 
incidental training obtained from administrative conferences 
may be the only feasible training for groups which hesitate to 
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enter activities carrying the label of “training.” An awareness 
of these incidental benefits should be created, and attempts 
should be stimulated to capture these incidental benefits as ! 

much as possible. The training officer can do this by assisting in | 

providing training in conference leadership and conference I 

techniques, and by spreading participation in administrative ' 

conferences to potentially able employees who could be ad^^ 
mitted as observers of the conference process. By this means, } 

such employees can be brought to an understanding of the \ 

major problems of the organization and the methods adopted 
for their solution. Rotation of the chairmanship has beneficial j 

results in the development of conference leaders. These tech- I 

niques may serve to increase the training value of the administra- \ 

tive conference without diverting it from its main purpose. ; 

The use of conferences for strictly training purposes has had 1 

considerable vogue. It is not necessary here to indicate the 
techniques of training conferences, since this subject has been 
adequately dealt with elsewhere (for example see Reference 
No. 5 ). But the advantages of the method are matched by its 
disadvantages, and a careful course must be steered to obtain the 
first and avoid the second. Most of the criticisms of conferences 
as a training method arise from experiences with aimless, con- 
fused sessions which reached no objective and provided little 
light while doing so. Because training conferences are fluid, 
dependent upon the contributions made by participants, con- 
siderable planning is necessary. The subject must be determined 
and defined, the probable steps in progressive thought isolated, 
and in some instances the probable conclusions forecast. Com- 
petent leaders must be obtained, for the training conference 
depends on its leadership possibly more than do most training 
methods.* 

The conference is particularly valuable as a training method 
for supervisory employees whose experience often may with 
great profit be pooled. This method has been used widely, for 
example, in foremanship training. Since it depends upon the 


2 For suggestions on conference leadership, see Reference No. 16; Reference 
No. 25, pp. 8a-*86; Reference No. 42, pp. 187-97; and Reference No. 52. 
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knowledge and experience of participants for its text book the 
conference should be avoided whenever it would be what some- 
one has called “a mutual exchange of ignorance.” The variations 
of its use are without end. Significant developments have ap- 
peared in the “determinate discussion” described by R. O. 
Beckman (Reference No. 5) and in the administrative confer- 
ences adapted by the United States Civil Service Commission 
from methods developed by certain private industries. {See 
Reference No. 30, pp. 44-58.) 

Discussions 

The term “discussion” is usually used to describe the ex- 
change of information or ideas among a group. Conferences 
are d i scussions directed to specific ends. Discussions are ordi- 
narily conducted by an instructor or group leader. They may 
be developed, however, among members of a group without 
designating a leader— as in the case of some seminars. Discus- 
sions are useful for dealing with topics in the social sciences 
(theoretical or applied), in the humanities, and in those aspects 
of the biological or physical sciences which involve interpre- 
tation or evaluation. 

Discussions are sometimes criticized for seeming inconsequen- 
tial. Such a failure may result from (i) poor selection of a 
topic, (2) poor selection of the audience to fit the topic, (3) dom- 
ination of the discussion by one or two persons, (4) inability 
of the chairman to guide the discussion to profitable conclu- 
sions, or (5) inability of the leader or members to contribute 
sufficient substance. 

There are various ways in which discussions can be organized. 
Typical ones are described below: (1) lecture-discussions, 
(2) forums, (3) panel discussions, (4) symposiums, (5) debates. 

Lecture-discussions. Most lectures provide some opportunity 
for discussion. Almost all should. Discussion can be encouraged 
by announcing before the lecture that discussion at the con- 
clusion will be encouraged and that a definite time will be 
allotted to it. 

Forums. Forums are group meetings in which the emphasis 
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lies on wide audience participation in the discussion of contro- 
versial subjects. The discussion is the focal point; the success 
of the forum may be measured largely by the vigor, penetration, 
and extent of the discussion. Freedom of speech and free flow 
of ideas and reactions must characterize the forum. 

Panel discussion. This type of forum is adaptable to groups 
of varying sizes. The subject for discussion is presented under 
the guidance of a chairman, by speakers with special knowledge 
and, usually, diverse opinions. In effect, a panel discussion is a 
small conference before an audience. Audience participation 
follows the short presentations by the panel members. Through 
this method, the areas of agreement and disagreement are de- 
fined in part by the speakers, to be developed and explored by 
audience discussion. At the same time, the expert assistance of 
the panel members is available to provide factual information 
to guide the discussion. Care must be taken to fit the contribu- 
tions together through summary at the close of the meeting. 

Symposium. The symposium resembles the panel discussion 
in that a group of speakers deal with the same subject. The dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the speakers in a symposium are 
chosen not primarily because of their differences of opinion, 
but because of their expertness in different phases of the sub- 
ject. By combining their presentations of phases, a well-rounded, 
expert presentation is created. The symposium is particularly 
helpful in discussions of complex subjects which must be broken 
down into parts for clear understanding. 

Debate. The debate has lost some of its former popularity 
as a discussion medium, because of its emphasis on victory rather 
than truth. It is an important method, however, of presenting 
opposing points of view, and if handled skilfully can elicit con- 
siderable discussion. In present use it is customarily composed 
of two speakers who present their views in set speeches and then 
attempt to overturn the views of their opponent in rebuttal. 

Institutes and Short Courses 

Institutes or short courses, ranging in time from several days 
to several months, are more nearly organizations of the training 
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process than they are distinct methods. They utilize several 
methods o£ training such as lectures, conferences, discussions, 
demonstrations, reports, inspection trips, and drill. The primary 
characteristic of institutes and short courses is the intensive 
treatment of a subject. The most frequent use is for (1) intro- 
ductory training before assignment to job responsibility, in 
which the emphasis is laid upon general understanding of the 
purposes, organization, program, and procedures of the agency, 
(2) retraining in skills and techniques already learned but in 
need of refurbishing, and (3) providing information and skill 
in new developments. 

The institute is particularly useful for training field men who 
are brought to the central office at periodic intervals. Besides 
the training values obtained from a well-organized selection of 
subjects, additional values are obtained in increased staff mo- 
rale, acquaintance with one another, and the unplanned ex- 
change of ideas which results when individuals interested in 
the same subject get together. In addition, the instructors for 
institutes are often better than can be secured locally. 

Institutes may be organized to utilize one or more outside 
specialists in a subject who can be brought together for a short 
period. In some instances these specialists are used as itinerant 
trainers to function at field locations at which institutes are 
organized. 

The chief disadvantages are the expense of assembling the 
trainees and the staff, and the fact that the intensity of the 
training period may not allow for supplementary reading and 
study while the institute is in progress. To be fully effective, the 
institute should be followed by continued training growing out 
of interests and needs discovered by employees and the agency 
during the period of intensive training. 

Seminars 

Seminars are study groups in which participants join to in- 
vestigate and report on the various aspects of a subject. The 
leader of the group may assist by guiding assignments and offer- 
ing his special knowledge, but usually the participants them- 
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selves conduct their investigations independently. As the results^ 
of these investigations are reported to the group, opportunity 
for discussion and criticism is provided. 

Seminars are usually devoted to advanced treatment of a 
subject by students with considerable backgrounds of training 
and experience in that field. Successful seminars require txvo 
elements: (i) a seminar leader who is an able critic and dis- 
cussion leader, and ( 2 ) seminar members who are capable of 
and interested in independent investigation and who wish the 
discipline of reporting to a group for its criticism and review. 
Seminars are no place for novices and persons who are seeking 
to understand elementary principles; the formal arrangement 
of course work is better suited to their needs. The seminar is a 
flexible, adaptable method, particularly suited for furthering 
the development of specialists. It is limited in* its application 
elsewhere. 


Individual Instruction Off the Job 

Methods grouped under '‘Individual Instruction Off the Job*' 
have been developed and used primarily to provide training for 
individual employees, rather than groups, at times when these 
individuals are relieved from duty, or after working hours. 
These methods characteristically are adaptable to individual 
need, but the chief point of difference from group methods is 
that usually the individuals need not assemble with other indi- 
viduals for study. 

Individual instruction has had its most extensive use in the 
training of field personnel through correspondence courses. It 
may have a significant place in training, through intensive 
supervised study, exceptionally able, selected employees who 
appear to merit careful and planned development of their 
potentialities. 

Correspondence Courses 

Correspondence courses are similar to regular course work in 
that they usually contain a series of instruction “units" organ- 
ized on a chronological or difficulty progression, with definite 
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beginning and end. The difference is that instead of bringing 
the students to the instructor, the instructor’s services are sent 
to the students, through correspondence. Reading material, 
outlines, and quizzes, with procedural instructions, go to the 
student. He prepares answers and reports which are returned 
to the instructor who may grade or comment on the student’s 
work. By means of this procedure of assignment, execution, and 
review, the difficulty of distance from the source of instruction 
is partially overcome. 

The subject matter of correspondence courses offered by 
government agencies usually has a very definite relation to 
the work being performed, giving either specific job informa- 
tion or background information necessary for efficient perform- 
ance. The majority of courses follow the pattern of similar 
work offered by commercial correspondence schpols, although 
variations have been developed to meet problems peculiar to 
certain agencies and special needs of employees. Most agencies 
developing correspondence courses have found it necessary to 
maintain members on their training staffs to prepare text mate- 
rials, send out lessons, receive and grade papers, and return 
assignments with correct solutions and comments. 

A variation from the usual procedure is found in the distri- 
bution of correspondence material not to individuals but to 
groups. There are two distinct methods of group participation. 
The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department 
of Labor distributes each week to employees of 22 district field 
offices bulletins which are set up in the manner of regular cor- 
respondence courses. {See Reference No. 15, p. 52.) Each bulle- 
tin bears a definite relation to the others, and the series con- 
stitutes a complete course. These bulletins are used as a basis 
for group discussions in field offices. Employees usually hold a 
round-table discussion on the day the bulletin is received. 

Another form of group correspondence work is found in the 
review courses in English, shorthand, and typewriting offered to 
stenographic employees in the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Under this plan the material for the review course is distributed 
through a group leader to individual employees. The group 
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discussion is based upon the lessons that have been distributed. 
However, each individual sends his exercises through the group 
leader to the central training office for correction and comment. 
Suggestions for improvement are returned by the training office 
to the employee— again through the group leader— and at the 
same time suggestions are made to the leader concerning the 
future program of the group. 

A third method of correspondence training is the use of cor- 
respondence material in connection with regular classes, either 
to precede or to provide a follow-up for class instruction. The 
Division of Crop Estimates in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture gave its fieldmen cor- 
respondence training for six months before it brought them to 
Washington for an intensive course in statistical methods. {See 
Reference No. 7, p. 21.) 

Most enrollments in correspondence courses are in field offices 
where direct training is not available. Occasionally, however, 
employees who have access to lecture or discussion courses are 
permitted to take correspondence work instead. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue allows employees in Washington to take in- 
struction after working hours either through correspondence 
courses for home study or through class instruction. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has offered its correspondence courses 
in a few instances to employees who are unable to meet regular 
class sessions. 

Various agencies report specific benefits from correspondence 
training. Recently, for example, the sudden expansion of activi- 
ties in erosion control and tree planting increased the Forest 
Service from five thousand to sixty thousand men. Both replace- 
ment and expansion created serious administrative problems, 
which were solved by the promotion of men prepared through 
correspondence courses. Reports from other agencies are less 
specific in examples of benefits derived, but they indicate in- 
creased efficiency as a result of correspondence training. 

Correspondence courses are not entirely satisfactory. Prob- 
ably the major objections to correspondence courses are that 
they lack the personalized training possible in discussion courses 
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and that they are expensive to administer. Probably for these 
reasons correspondence training is generally limited to training 
for employees located in isolated offices where it is impossible 
or impractical to provide training by any other method. 

Supervised Reading and Research 

Supervised reading constitutes an effective and flexible 
method of individual instruction off the job.® Among the pur- 
poses of supervised reading are: To enable the employee to 
orient his special part of the work with respect to the whole; to 
acquaint him with details about the organization in which he 
works which will supply a rational basis for existing routines; 
to supplement deficiencies in his present knowledge; and to 
introduce him to new and broader aspects of his job. Readings 
assigned under this method may consist of office manuals and 
file materials, such as correspondence, bulletins, memoranda, 
and official documents, as well as books and periodicals. 

Reading lists and assignments should be preceded by a brief 
description and explanation which will serve as an introduction 
and indicate the purpose of the assignment. The effectiveness 
of supervised reading is increased by periodic conferences of 
the employee with a supervisor. 

This method has been useful with employees whose previous 
preparation has been technical or professional, and who have 
entered government service in responsible positions. Ordinarily 
such employees have a high degree of intelligence and mental 
discipline but are not conversant with the peculiar characteristics 
of public service and the inescapable limitations of large organi- 
zations. By means of supervised reading they can assimilate 
rapidly the information required for adjustment. In decen- 
tralized units, such as field offices, supervised reading offers a 
form of instruction which insures the exposure of all partici- 
pants to identical information. The most general use of super- 
vised reading and research assignments, however, is as an ac- 
companiment and supplement to lecture series or course work. 

> Supervised reading often could also be classified under the beading of Indi- 
vidual Instruction on the Job. 
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The special advantage of this form of instruction lies in its 
flexibility and its adaptability to individual differences of em- 
ployees. With exceptionally able employees, it is sometimes 
possible to give reading or research assignments which will take 
the place of more elaborate training; conversely, employees who 
exhibit weaknesses in certain respects may strengthen them- 
selves through appropriate reading assignments which give 
special emphasis to those parts of the work in which they are 
deficient An obvious disadvantage lies in the danger that, 
lacking active motivation, the reading will become mechanical 
and that, without the stimulus which arises from group partici- 
pation, it will fail to become an actual part of the employee’s 
educational experience. 

Reading Clubs 

Reading clubs are a special application of the idea of guided 
reading as a means of individual instruction. They are designed 
to provide the employee with incentive and facilities for reading 
in general subjects, such as history, economics, the arts and 
sciences, which, though not specifically related to the job, are 
essential to the making of socially intelligent and useful tech- 
nicians. This plan has been developed more fully for non- 
vocational reading, the purpose of which is to widen horizons. 

A modification of the reading plan developed by the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Advancement has been used 
successfully among engineering employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The steps in the plan were as follows: 

1 . A college teacher of engineering gave an introductory 
lecture discussing trends in engineering education and pointing 
out the benefits resulting from continuing education in areas 
not covered by engineering school curricula. 

2. Local library catalogs were checked for suitable books, and 
cooperation of librarians in the plan was obtained. 

g. Group meetings of representative engineers from various 
departments were held for explanation and discussion of the 
plan. 

4 * These representative engineers distributed in their de- 
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partments mimeographed lists of 150 recommended books in 
order that interested employees might indicate those they de- 
sired to read. 

5. Those who registered for reading were grouped in clubs 
of 12 members each. Thereafter, each registrant automatically 
received a book of his choice once a month for 12 months, re- 
turning the volume he had read on receipt of the new book. 

The special advantage of this plan lies in its automatic nature; 
when the participant once has joined the club, initiative passes 
to the librarian, and a book which he has expressed a desire to 
read, because it is important for his professional development, 
comes to his desk once a month. It may be expected that a few 
registrants will drop out and that those who remain may find 
certain volumes uninteresting or too difficult. A substantial 
majority, however, will retain their interest and carry the plan 
through to completion. 

Formal Plans Involving Special Recruitment 
AND Promotion 

The methods described in this section are combinations of 
training methods rather than individual methods in themselves. 
The fundamental similarity among them lies in: (1) Special 
recruitment, since participants are recruited for training or are 
selected specially from among present employees with recogni- 
tion given to the selection through change of title: (2) spe- 
cial status as trainees; and (3) special formal plans governing 
the operation of the method. They are all directed toward de- 
veloping a reservoir of employees to fill expected vacancies. 

Apprenticeship in the Skilled Trades 

The extension of governmental activity into construction, 
housing, utility management, and other fields in which manual 
skills are used has caused a corresponding extension of appren- 
ticeship. Through the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
of the Department of Labor, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and labor unions, national interest in craft apprenticeship 
is increasing. For agencies needing skilled craftsmen, apprentice- 
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ship provides a satisfactory method of creating the necessary 
skills. 

Briefly stated, a craft apprenticeship is a program of train- 
ing under a formal plan leading toward certification of the 
apprentice as a qualified journeyman. The apprentice is se- 
lected for his potentialities and is kept continuously in training 
while on the job, being rotated and assigned to various journey- 
men for training, although he works in but one craft. He is 
expected to work on jobs which have training value and is given 
training on all jobs to which he is assigned. In addition, he pur- 
sues for a minimum of 144 hours per year of apprenticeship, 
a course of technical related instruction approved for his craft. 
The major portion of the training is acquired on the job; the 
other portion of the training is related supplementary instruc- 
tion aimed to provide theory and background for the craft 
skill. 

Skills are acquired by performing manipulative operations 
on the job. All training on the job is under the supervision of 
a journeyman mechanic, who instructs by demonstration and 
supervised manipulative exercises. Much of the knowledge is 
acquired by observation. The related supplementary instruc- 
tion is designed to give the apprentice the reason for and the 
explanations of various processes on the job. 

Definite related technical courses are offered to groups where 
the information may be presented through supervised study, 
group discussions, and lectures. Correspondence courses may be 
used for isolated apprentices. Laboratory courses may be set up 
where it is possible to acquire certain manipulative skills, but 
in the main this is discouraged because manipulative skills may 
be learned more effectively on the job under actual work con- 
ditions. An exception to this rule is made in the case of certain 
operations that are performed infrequently during work hours. 
There are certain skills that must be acquired through long 
practice before an apprentice can be allowed to execute these 
processes on a work job. It is more economical to teach these 
operations in the classroom or in the laboratory than on the job. 

Apprenticeships are organized on definite time periods, with 
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certain phases of the trade to be mastered in each period. At the 
end of each period, the apprentice is examined, and if he dem- 
onstrates satisfactory progress, he is automatically promoted to 
the next period. Each period carries a progressively higher per- 
centage of the journeyman’s pay rate. 

Although the craft apprenticeship may solve the problem of 
recruitment of craft journeymen, it has problems of its own. 
Typical are the difficulty of providing job rotation that will 
offer a well-rounded craft training and at the same time care 
for immediate job needs; the difficulty of closely relating the 
class work with the job processes: the difficulty of forecasting 
job needs so that a proper number of apprentices will be kept 
in training. These difficulties are not insurmountable, although 
they suggest that an apprenticeship program cannot be operated 
without careful attention. 

The benefits to be derived are great. Primarily, the benefit 
of an apprenticeship program lies in the fact that journeymen 
are provided who not only have learned the craft skill under 
the most favorable conditions but have at the same time been 
thoroughly grounded in the objectives, policies, and procedures 
of the agency. A second major benefit is that a source of craft 
skill is made available. Finally, the apprenticeship program, if 
properly organized, can be the core of the relationships de- 
veloped between labor and management, since both have a 
fundamental interest in the development of journeymen. 

An apprenticeship program in the crafts should not be under- 
taken unless the agency is able and willing to; 

1. Secure the cooperation of organized labor in planning and 
administering the program. 

3. Organize the program under formal, written plans upon 
which labor, management, and the employment, classification, 
and training offices agree. 

3. Give reasonable assurance to apprentices of continuous 
employment through the period of apprenticeship. Since ap- 
prenticeships in most crafts run from three to five years, it is 
obvious that apprenticeships should not be undertaken by 
agencies with a temporary need of skilled cra.ftsmen. 
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4. Provide that promotion to journeymanship within the 
organization shall be made only through the apprentice pro- 
gram. 

5. Provide opportunities for job rotation and related tech- 
nical instruction. 

6. Provide for wage increases as the apprentice completes the 
different time periods. 

If these conditions are met, the agency may be fairly sure 
that the organization of an apprentice program will assist 
greatly in meeting its needs for craft skills. 

Apprenticeships in the crafts have not been used widely in 
the federal service and, according to information at hand, little 
if at all in the public service of states, counties, and municipali- 
ties. Private industry has made extensive use of this training 
method, however, and it may be expected that its use in gov- 
ernment service will increase as the need for craft skill expands. 
Craft apprenticeships have been conducted in the Navy Yard, 
the Government Printing Office, the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Apprenticeship in the Professions 

The plan of apprenticeship has been adapted from the crafts 
for use in professional training. An apprenticeship in profes- 
sional or administrative work is a position created for a certain 
period for purposes of training, with the definite intention that 
the apprentice shall be permanently employed at the conclusion 
of training. It usually implies a definite appointment and pay- 
roll status. The training may utilize job rotation, class work, 
and supervised reading to reach its objectives. Another term 
should be adopted, such as “assistantship” since “apprentice- 
ship’* should probably be restricted to craft training.^ 

Two approaches to training assistants in the professions may 
be distinguished. The assistants may be given highly specialized 
training in preparation for a career along technical lines, or 

4 The terra *‘assistantship” was suggested in Training for the Public Service: 
the Report and Recommendations of a Conference Sponsored by Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House (Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1955) and 
Proceedings of the Advisory Conference on Public Service Training (United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 1939). 
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they may be provided with opportunities for a broad experience 
in more than one specialty. The latter approach seems especially 
appropriate for assistants who are being trained in managerial 
services; namely, budgeting, purchasing, financial administra- 
tion, personnel management, and so on. In addition, there is 
some evidence that broad background training by planned 
initial work experience, such as an assistantship plan, may be 
useful in agencies where a combination of specialties is required. 
The need for personnel which commands such a combination 
probably arises more frequently than is commonly recognized. 

The value of the assistantship depends somewhat upon the 
nature of the permanent position to which the assistant is ulti- 
mately appointed. Even if the position is somewhat specialized, 
however, the agency may benefit from the assistant’s active un- 
derstanding of the relationships between his specialty and other 
phases of the program. Moreover, shifts in program and load 
may alter personnel demands to a considerable degree, and an 
agency is fortunate if it has developed versatile employees on 
whom it can draw. The advantages of this versatility are in- 
creased if the assistant, in the future, progresses to an advanced 
administrative position. For this, as well as other reasons, the 
assistantship is a training method especially appropriate to a 
well-developed career system. 

There are certain disadvantages in the assistantship scheme. 
The cost is considerable. It is difficult to forecast future em- 
ployment needs with accuracy so that assistants completing their 
training will find appropriate places within the agency. A con- 
stant danger of either oversupply or undersupply exists. It is 
difficult to select assistants because the prediction of future 
performance is extended to the point of prophecy. A special 
difficulty exists in the danger that assistants may come to regard 
themselves or to be regarded as a special group, objects of spe- 
cial advantages. Finally, the agency may lose its assistants to 
other agencies after training is completed. It would be impracti- 
cal to indenture assistants for a period of employment after 
training, although the University of Wisconsin practice, 
whereby the University’s loan to an assistant (apprentice) be- 
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comes payable immediately if he leaves the state service within 
two years, has some effect of indenture. The solution may be for 
the agency to recognize its training obligation as an obligation 
to public service as a whole. 

Significant assistantship programs have been or are being con- 
ducted by the State of Wisconsin in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (See Reference No. 50), the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Bureau of Indian Affairs in cooperation 
with the National Institute of Public Affairs, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and others. A committee of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners has recently 
completed a study of assistantships to determine their feasibility 
for the railroad and public utility commissions. 

Internships 

For certain professions a period of introductory training 
called “internship” has been established. In many cases the 
intern is supported by a grant or scholarship, and employment 
in a public agency occurs only after the internship is completed. 
Internships are actually continuations of the academic educa- 
tional process, usually at the graduate level, often without 
regular appointment or a payroll status in the agency. In some 
instances internships are held after the completion of residence 
at an academic institution; in others, they are held in between 
periods of residence in academic life. The internships which 
follow work at the University of Minnesota are of the former 
type; those at Harvard are of the latter. 

The internship is a method for bridging the gap which exists 
between formal education and entrance into the profession. The 
internship as well as the assistantship may be directed either 
towards a rather specialized field or towards a broad work ex- 
perience program to supplement or emphasize formal academic 
training of an equally broad character. The chief distinction is 
that the agency employing apprentices is typically attempting 
to provide itself with trained personnel; while the agency co- 
operating on an internship is making itself available as a con- 
tinuation or supplement of academic instruction. 
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Three brief suggestions may be made: (i) the aims of intern- 
ships should be carefully considered, (2) positive effort should 
be made to divorce internships from research activities in favor 
of providing interns with work experience of a more day-to-day 
type, and (3) the internship should be governed by a formal, 
written plan, which has been agreed upon by the cooperating 
agency and the academic institution. These suggestions may be 
heeded effectively where careful attention is given to goals. 

Alternating Employment and Study 

This method is exemplified by the “cooperative" plan of 
education which exists in a number of colleges. Periods of 
work and of study are alternated for periods of time which 
extend typically from six weeks to three months. Students in 
pairs usually alternate on one job, one student being at school 
while the other covers the job. The plan is usually limited to 
students who have successfully completed the first year of a five- 
year college course. Colleges and universities often have per- 
sonnel coordinators who assist in the rotating process and give 
the cooperating employing agency assurance that the job will 
be filled by a qualified student in case shifts are necessary. 
Rotation of job assignments within the agency and increased 
salary in regular, defined steps are usually part of the plan. 

The application of this plan is limited by available fields of 
work and study in which colleges and universities are able to 
supply employees. Distance from such educational institutions, 
of course, offers a limitation. Otherwise, the plan can be used 
for any work which can advantageously be done by college 
students. 

The method is useful as a long-range recruitment device. 
Young college students are introduced to the work of the 
agency early in their careers, and are developed by two to four 
years of rotating assignments of work. The rotation of work 
assignments serves as a vocational “try-out” for the student and 
as a probationary period to the agency. 

The disadvantages are reasonably obvious: (i) necessity for 
“breaking-in" students to new work assignments at periodic 
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intervals, (g) added burden of personnel administration in 
executing the status changes for the rotating group of em- 
ployees, (3) possibility of losing the good students before or 
after graduation to other employers and the consequent loss of 
the training investment. In spite of its disadvantages this method 
is a satisfactory means of obtaining competent personnel from 
universities and colleges. 

Individual Instruction on the Job 

It has been emphasized in this report that training is an or- 
ganized effort to increase the effectiveness of employees in the 
work of an organization, and that training is a major responsi- 
bility of management and supervision. Every supervisor is re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of his unit and of the individual 
employees of which it is comprised. In the broadest sense, al- 
most every relationship between supervisor and employee is 
educational: employees are constantly learning from their supe- 
riors and associates, on the one hand, and supervisors are con- 
stantly concerned with the evaluation of work, on the other 
hand. Furthermore, it is a sound principle of education that 
learning while doing is the most natural and the most efficient 
method of instruction. 

Training does not include all supervision; it is true, how- 
ever, that individual instruction by the supervisor is the sim- 
plest, and at the same time, the most natural point of learning 
for the employee. The supervisor, in most cases, is the best 
qualified to give instruction in the skills required. To be con- 
sidered as training for the purposes of this report, however, the 
educational relationship between supervisor and employee must 
be defined and planned in an orderly fashion. In addition to 
methods described elsewhere in this report, supervised practice 
and rotation of assignments designate two methods by which 
employees may be trained for more effective work, present and 
future, in the organization. 

Supervised Practice 

Supervised practice may be defined as that process by which 
the individual employee receives instruction on the job for 
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special and defined purposes. This term is usually not applied 
to the training of individuals assigned to a unit or supervisor 
for temporary periods— as in the case of assistants, apprentices, 
interns, or others rotated on the job. It is, rather, instruction 
consciously devised to assist the new employee to learn his job, 
or to assist the experienced employee to do his present work 
more effectively or to prepare him for advancement in the 
direct line of promotion. 

Some specialized jobs can be learned in no other way than by 
systematized supervision on the job with periodic check-ups on 
performance and progress. Phases of government accounting, 
for example, are learned on the job. This does not mean that 
other methods of training might not supplement supervised 
practice. Several types of public work involve small, scattered 
staffs with very technical work. The Weather Bureau cares for 
its training problem under these conditions by providing in- 
formally at each station supervised work study both during and 
after working hours. 

In theory there is but slight difference between individual 
training and staff supervision. Many supervisors and administra- 
tive officers, however, are not selected for knowledge of teaching 
technique, are often not trained in the techniques of all the 
work which they direct, and are often concerned with other 
problems. They are not, therefore, in a position to discharge 
effectively this portion of their responsibility. Several agencies 
have met this problem by assigning special training officers to 
work with selected employees, or, reversing this technique, they 
assign employees to supervisors who are able to guide the learn- 
ing program. The Tennessee Valley Authority has assigned an 
instructor in the use of explosives to work with employees, at 
their jobs in crews scattered about the Valley, in order to de- 
velop safer and more economical methods of blasting. Agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are often assigned to 
work with more experienced special agents in the field so that 
the veteran agent may make suggestions for the improvement 
of investigation techniques. 

The so-called understudy method is perhaps the most familiar 
type of supervised practice. This method is advocated chiefly 
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for the administrative classes, the objective being that for each 
executive officer, for example, there should be another person in 
training for possible future promotion to his position. This 
involves promotion in a straight line, and it involves also the 
selection of employees on the basis of promotional promise and 
opportunity as well as for the immediately described position. 

Rotation of Assignments 

The practice of assigning an individual employee from one 
type of work to another, usually related, has been proved sound 
by the experience of the crafts and the trades as expressed in 
their systems of apprenticeship. It has been applied with nearly 
equal success, in more recent years, to professional and adminis- 
trative training as described above (p. 88) and has been or- 
ganized for assistants, interns, cooperative students, and other 
special groups. This method of training is by no means limited 
to these younger and selected employees who are learning the 
rudiments of their specialty or who are bridging the gap be- 
tween their academic experience and its application under prac- 
tical conditions. Rotation of assignments is used effectively also 
for general purposes of orientation— both for new and old em- 
ployees— and for the specific purpose of increasing or broaden- 
ing vocational knowledge in related fields. 

The term rotation of assignments usually applies to a period 
of exchange long enough to assure (i) a greater degree of 
mastery of some new phase or skill involved in the same organi- 
zation, (2) the elements of a similar job in a different geographi- 
cal area, or (3) the variations of similar work as applied by 
different organizations. The Department of Agriculture believes 
that temporary exchanges of executives should be arranged be- 
tween the department and municipal and state agencies. Plans 
are now being developed to exchange a bureau financial officer 
with a financial officer of the Los Angeles city government. 
Administrators and potential administrators, for promotion 
purposes, must have a specific knowledge of problems in their 
future units. Members of this group in the Forest Service are 
given assignment in range management, timber sales, fire con- 
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trol, etc. Station chiefs of the Food and Drug Administration 
are given assignments at other stations and in Washington so 
that they may acquire a well-rounded knowledge of problems 
of the administration in all parts of the country. Certain of the 
employees of the United States Civil Service Commission, from 
time to time, are given an opportunity to secure specialized 
training in all of the major divisions of that office so that they 
may renew their familiarity with the progress of the Com- 
mission’s work. 

Lest one consider that job rotation be looked upon as a result 
and not a method, it should be noted that the stability of many 
of our public services depends not alone upon the source of 
trained personnel, but also upon the flexibility of their staffs. 
Competence in die several techniques of related positions is, 
these days, even more important than overspecialized ability in 
a narrow channel or in a narrow sphere. The United States 
Foreign Service has for years detailed officers to foreign coun- 
tries for intensive training in languages, economics, and other 
subjects closely related to the foreign service. 

Individual instruction on the job is a constructive method of 
supervision. The extent to which such training is developed, 
usually related to an immediate function and a specific position, 
is a measure of the supervisor’s competence as well as a criterion 
for the training program per se. Rotation on the job, adaptable 
more easily in large than in small organizations, can be used 
to develop flexibility of staff, to increase facility of coordination 
and cooperation, and to broaden the base and number of promo- 
tional channels and the number of employees qualified for such 
variety of promotion. Needless to say these training devices must 
be carefully worked out in terms of analyses of related jobs, 
slack work periods, and the qualifications and caliber of selected 
employees. The number of employees involved at any one time 
in a job rotation program is usually, and properly, small. 

Devices 

The customary use of some educational techniques is to sup- 
plement the more distinct methods which have already been 
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described. The separate classification of this group of devices is 
not hard and fast. Motion pictures may possibly be considered 
a method, but their most effective use is as an instructional 
material, similar to a book or a lesson outline, in conjunction 
with and as a supplement to a method of training. Many devices 
could be described. The ones discussed on the following pages 
appear the most important. 

Library Service 

In many situations adequate library facilities are indispen- 
sable to fully effective employee training. Departmental or spe- 
cial libraries have long been established for provision not only 
of the printed materials basic to their subject fields, but, in addi- 
tion, for materials relating to specialized areas within these 
fields. Library facilities may reasonably be expected also to con- 
tribute directly to programs of employee training: (i) By sup- 
plying the standard texts, studies, and reports which bear upon 
training; (2) by preparing bibliographies for persons in charge 
of training, and reading lists for supervised reading assignments; 
(3) by procuring, or furnishing the information necessary for 
procuring, instructional materials; (4) by placing assigned read- 
ings on reserve on special shelves; (5) by using bulletin boards 
and other publicity methods for bringing training opportunities 
to the attention of employees; and (6) by routing books, 
periodicals, and other materials to individuals known to be 
interested. 

Since an objective of employee training frequently is to stimu- 
late intellectual curiosity and to develop habits of independent 
reading and investigation, the departmental library should be 
represented in training conferences. Such representation will 
make possible the most effective contribution of the library. 
The book needs of the training program should be discussed 
also with the adult education specialists of local municipal and 
college libraries. These agencies, as well as the libraries of gov- 
ernment departments, frequently are called upon by their users 
to meet demands arising from employee training programs. 

The library meets, with peculiar aptness, the orientation 
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needs of the intellectually mature new employee. It is adapted 
also to individual reading for general broadening, and equally 
for intensive study in some particular phase of work. Research 
assignments, of course, are dependent upon the library. It is the 
logical point for administration of reading clubs, heretofore 
described, and it may properly be also the center for handling 
instructional materials of all sorts, including visual aids. 

The very fact that the library contains a considerable accumu- 
lation of materials which may be of interest to alert employees 
is at once its great advantage and disadvantage; the employee 
who needs intensive reading in a restricted subject area may 
be tempted to wander afield into irrelevant, even though in- 
teresting, paths; while another, whose requirement is for a 
comprehensive view of a given subject, may bog down in the 
unaccustomed mass of detail which he finds. 

The value of the library as a training device is determined 
largely by three factors: (i) the extent to which the library 
staff has a positive participation in the planning and execution 
of training activities; (2) the library’s financial ability to pro- 
cure adequate supplies of books and other instructional mate- 
rials; and (3) the flexibility with which its routines may be 
adapted to the needs of the training program-. 

This flexibility is the more important as the library is called 
upon to fill unusual demands, particularly from distant offices. 
Expense forbids branch libraries, but traveling libraries with 
small, select collections have been used by the Weather Bureau, 
and library kits on special subjects are circulated by the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare among its employees. Other 
ingenious variations on traditional library service have been 
made in order to increase the effectiveness of this training 
device. 

Visual and Auditory Aids 

Visual aids have an important place among special instruc- 
tional materials for employee training. They may include ob- 
jects, specimens, and models; still pictures and graphic pre- 
sentations, such as maps, charts, graphs, blueprints, posters, pic- 
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tures, lantern slides, and film strips; and motion pictures. The 
general purpose of all visual aids is to help in forming vivid, 
accurate, and clear concepts. It should be observed that they are 
means to ends, not ends in themselves; they are designed to 
assist and supplement oral instruction rather than to supplant it. 
Auditory devices, also, though of more recent development and 
less widely used, cannot be overlooked as instructional mate- 
rials. Phonograph records, radio programs, radio transcriptions, 
and recording equipment are applicable to teaching situations 
in which sound is a factor, as, for example, in groups studying 
music, public speaking, foreign languages, and the techniques 
of interviewing. 

If visual and auditory aids are to be effective in employee 
training they must be selected with a view to the precise situa- 
tions in which they are to be used, for each form has its own 
special value. Apprentice electricians, for example, will find 
blueprints of the job on which they are employed more real and 
vivid than wiring diagrams in a textbook. Specimens, objects, 
and models on the one hand convey concrete information; while 
charts and diagrams on the other are more satisfactory for an- 
alysis or for explaining abstract ideas. Unprojected pictures and 
charts may often be used effectively for individual instruction 
while projected images such as stills, slides, and film strips may 
be found better for groups. Silent motion pictures have great 
value for presenting ideas which involve movement or action; 
while if sound, as well as motion, is an essential part of the ideas 
to be presented, the sound film is more effective than the silent. 

Educational motion pictures are at present the most signifi- 
cant visual materials of instruction.® Among many departments 
and agencies which use them as training devices, the Army, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Census Bureau, and the 
Forest Service probably use them the most. Films have been 
found especially valuable for the following purposes: 

1. To provide emotional setting and enthusiasm at the be- 
ginning of a course. 

5 John E. Devine’s Use of Films as an Aid in Training Public Employees (Refer- 
ence No. 14) is an admirably useful pioneer study which reviews accomplish- 
ments and indicates potentialities of this device. 
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2. To arouse interest and promote individual reading and 
study. 

3. To develop originality and to increase individual partici- 
pation in class activities. 

4. To provoke discussion and to develop individual facility 
in self-expression in both writing and speaking. 

5. To summarize and review a course at its conclusion. 

Motion pictures can be substituted to a large extent though 

not entirely for actual observation when the latter would re- 
quire distant travel or when, for other reasons, observation is 
not feasible. Photographic methods such as double exposures, 
high-speed and time-lapse photography, and animated drawings 
in some situations, help make motion pictures more effective 
instruments of learning than the unassisted eye. 

Some governmental agencies have used the making of motion 
picture films as a training device in itself. It often happens that 
the instructional films available especially for the teaching of 
such skills as typewriting and filing, for example, are unsuited 
to employee groups because the films are too elementary in 
treatment or because they do not conform to certain details of 
departmental routine. In these circumstances instructors may 
have the group plan the sequences, write the script, and provide 
the action for a 16mm. film on the subject of study. These 
processes of planning, analysis, and performance have marked 
educational value and the film thus made can be used with 
excellent effect in the further instruction of the group. It also 
becomes useful visual material for subsequent classes. Further 
development of the technique is warranted. 

Examples of the uses of phonograph records are found in in- 
struction in music, foreign languages, public speaking, short- 
hand, dictation, and rhythm records for typewriting practice. 
Recording devices which can be used by instructor and students 
in class situations are helpful in jmeasuring progress in the de- 
velopment of proper enunciation, pronurtciation, and tonal 
qualities. The perfecting of means of making electrical tran- 
scriptions of radio programs at the point of origin of the pro- 
gram and making these transcriptions available at moderate 
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cost may hold large possibilities of application to the training of 
governmental employees, especially those in field locations. 

When visual materials are used with due regard for their 
separate and special characteristics and in close connection with 
the subjects of instruction they have the great advantage of 
contributing vividness and clarity to the presentation. While 
pictures projected before a group help give all its members the 
same background and starting point for discussion, nevertheless 
it is necessary to remember that each individual interprets the 
things he sees in terms of his own experience. Hence, the in- 
structor must watch closely for faulty interpretations arising 
from inadequate experiences. The use of visual and auditory 
materials requires careful advance preparation on the part of 
the leaders to correlate these materials effectively with instruc- 
tion. Leaders must also be able to select and direct attention 
to essential points. Visual and auditory materials stimulate 
mental activity, but not all of the ideas which emerge are rele- 
vant and profound. This places on the instructor the difficult 
and responsible task of helping the group to attain accuracy and 
to separate the significant from the trivial. In brief it may be said 
that the factors which give visual and auditory aids their great- 
est value make them the more difficult to use wisely and subject 
them more often to abuse at the hands of inexperienced in- 
structors. 

Manuals 

The term “manual” designates the volume in which are 
stated the policy and procedures governing the work of an 
agency or its units. When used for training purposes, it becomes 
a significant type of instructional material. Almost all manuals 
are constantly being revised to reflect changes in the policy and 
procedure they describe. The result is that manuals represent, 
or should represent, the most up-to-date information available. 
Because they are concerned with information affecting the daily 
activity of almost every employee, the manual has an immediate 
application. 

The manual may be used in three ways: (i) individual study 
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for information; (2) group study for information; (3) individ- 
ual or group study for analysis and comparison. Under th. first 
of these, an employee may individually wish to gain a wide 
knowledge of his or some other unit. If comprehensive manuals 
are available, his task becomes one of mastering the information 
provided. Without such manuals, the difficulty of his task is 
multiplied many times. 

Group study of manuals may be organized under a leader 
who will lead discussion, assist in clarifying difficult points, and 
guide the group to the more important policies and procedures. 
The purpose of the group is to obtain information on and un- 
derstanding of policy and procedure, not to analyze and evalu- 
ate it. At the same time, sufficient understanding of the reasons 
behind policy and procedure should be supplied. 

Study for analysis and comparison may be carried on by indi- 
viduals or groups using the manual as a case study to be analyzed 
and compared with those of other agencies. By such a process, 
differences in policy and procedure may be discovered, and 
relative merit determined. 

Since the value of using manuals as instructional materials is 
great, the training officer should attempt to stimulate the de- 
velopment of manuals where they have not been prepared. The 
effort will be well repaid, both through the discipline and an- 
alysis required by the preparation of manuals, and the training 
use to which they can be turned. 

Circulation of Correspondence and Special Documents 

A simple device to aid in the training of employees is to cir- 
culate file copies of correspondence, including interoffice mem- 
oranda, and special reports, articles, or speeches prepared by 
staff members. The simplicity of the device may cause question 
of its value, but agencies which have used it find definite bene- 
fits. Coordination is improved since correspondence often states 
action taken or to be taken, and the staff is assisted in achieving 
a common background of information. 

Circulation of special documents should be as wide as interest 
and economy suggest. Where interest is universal, copies should 
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be printed and distributed. This procedure would be desirable 
for a new salary policy or a new interpretation of leave regula- 
tions, for example. Where interest is less extensive, circulation 
of typed copies is sufficient. The important point is that circula- 
tion be considered whenever a special document is prepared. 
A research study in one unit may have important meaning in 
another. Unless effort to circulate documents is made; they may 
never have their maximum usefulness. 

Publications 

Public agencies can increase the competence of their staffs 
through encouraging the publication of professional books, 
articles, and speeches, since the preparation is in itself valuable 
training. Moreover, publication increases the supply of material 
and information available to other agencies. The maintenance 
of employee morale and interest, as well as intellectual advance- 
ment, may depend considerably on publication outlets. This is 
of vital importance to the research worker, and it may assume 
almost equal importance for administrators. We may quote Sir 
Henry Bunbury: “A body which is neither encouraged by its 
creators to be active, nor allowed to publish the results of any 
activity which it may generate spontaneously, is likely enough 
to become inert.” {See Reference No. 8, p. 14.) 

Training by writing for publication is a feasible and useful 
technique, requiring little more of the agency than encourage- 
ment and sympathy. In addition, training may be secured 
through publication within the agency. An especially useful 
type of publication is the house organ. It provides a publica- 
tion outlet, and at the same time provides a means of making 
significant information available to large numbers of employees. 

Several problems affect house organs. They have a tendency 
to multiply indefinitely as each unit in a large agency becomes 
interested in discussing its own technical problems. They often 
fail to be interesting because of inadequate care in presenting 
the material. It seems advisable that the house organ contain 
appropriate news items, plus items designed to bring the staff 
up to the minute on technical developments. The organ will be 
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successful only if the material is presented in a lively manner. 
Due care should be exercised by the administrator to prevent 
duplication and overlapping. 

A special type of internal publication is the “Handbook for 
New Employees.” As a means of assisting in the orientation of 
newly recruited employees, its value is considerable. Usually it 
provides information on general purposes, organization, per- 
sonnel services and regulations, and related matters, and refers 
to sources of more detailed information. 

Membership in Professional Societies 

Membership in professional societies may offer various oppor- 
tunities for training. The agency itself may hold membership in 
a professional association such as the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, or individuals may belong to 
other appropriate professional organizations. The actual train- 
ing value of such membership may vary but there is little doubt 
that the membership has considerable benefit for individual 
employees. 

Agency membership will be obtained for training purposes 
particularly where publication of materials is a part of the 
service. Individual memberships offer a variety of training possi- 
bilities of real importance. Participation in association meet- 
ings often provides a stimulation to professional growth. The 
preparation of reports and papers for professional meetings or 
of articles for professional journals provides training oppor- 
tunities for both speaker and audience. In addition, each public 
agency should make reports on its program available to pro- 
fessional societies with a view to training in other agencies. 
Such service is implicit in membership and can have real value 
especially in view of the difficulties of coordination and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge in a country as large as the United States. 

Conclusion 

The descriptions of methods and devices which this chapter 
contains are introductory. The infinite variations, adaptations, 
and combinations to which these methods are susceptible have 
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been treated only in passing, without any attempt at complete 
coverage. And yet the effectiveness of training programs rests 
in good part on the ingenuity and skill with which these adapta- 
tions and variations are made. Methods, to repeat, must be se- 
lected for specific situations; the specific situation may require 
modification of the master types described in this chapter, and 
may require various combinations of the master types in the 
conduct of a single training activity, A ready-made suit seldom 
fits perfectly. The trainer must not be content with adopting 
methods; he must adapt them to the situations and needs with 
which he deals. 

This process of adaptation must be continuous. The adapta- 
tion, even the creation, of training methods need never end. In 
fact, it should never end. The training officer must constantly 
experiment in the use of method. He must constantly analyze 
and evaluate the effectiveness of the methods he has chosen, and 
determine whether other methods, adaptations of known meth- 
ods, or the creation of new methods will increase that effective- 
ness. Only by so doing can he make sure that the training 
program for which he is responsible has not lost its possible 
effectiveness through the repetition of old methods after the 
situation and need for which they were designed have long 
since disappeared. 



Chapter VI 


Evaluation of 

Public Service Training 


I T IS the essence of this report that any public em- 
ployee training program must justify itself by returning to the 
government organization either a financial saving or improved 
service to the public, which can be translated into a dollars and 
cents saving or increased satisfaction to the individual, citizen. 
These returns may be remote and indirect rather than direct 
and immediate, but they are nonetheless essential if the training 
program is to demonstrate its worth to legislators, administra- 
tors, supervisors, employees, and the public. 

How can the results of training be measured? This is a ques- 
tion which some may wish to postpone for the more mature 
stages of public employee training when initial questions of 
organization and technique have been fairly well settled. Evalu- 
ation appears to these persons as a remote question to be left 
for armchair reflection when the pressure of demand for getting 
the training program under way is somewhat relaxed. 

While none could ask that all training activity cease until 
adequate techniques of evaluation be evolved, it must be said 
that truly intelligent decisions as to appropriate methods of 
developing the training program depend in large part on the 
availability of evaluation techniques which measure adequately 
results obtained by the use of these methods. Without these 
techniques for evaluation, decisions are based on assumptions, 
tested unconsciously against experience, or on “hunches” whose 
utility usually depends upon the breadth and depth of experi- 
ence of the man who acts on them. A priori assumptions and 
hunches are legitimate bases for administrative decisions only 
when something better is lacking. They seldom can be ex- 
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pressed in terms that will be understood equally by the training 
technician, by the public administrator who is only a layman 
in the field of training, and by legislators and the public who 
are asked to support the training program. The technician must 
fortify his assumptions and hunches with demonstrations of the 
effectiveness of training which are equally apparent to all con- 
cerned. 


Purposes of Evaluation 

Some of the important purposes served by devices for apprais- 
ing the training program are: 

1. Reasonably objective evaluation should provide evidence 
to serve as the best justification for public expense involved in 
training. Legislators and citizens are seldom versed in the theory 
of public administration which accepts training as a sine qua 
non of public personnel management. They respond much more 
readily to evidence that a given training program has resulted 
in definite financial savings to the government or in specific 
improved service to the public than to arbitrary statements of 
the principle that training is a good thing. 

2. Evaluation provides the administrator and the training 
officer with a basis for deciding the most profitable order in 
which to undertake training activities. All the training activi- 
ties required in modern government cannot be initiated and 
developed simultaneously. Intelligent choices among alternative 
programs are facilitated by comparisons of the results to be 
expected from each. 

3. The expansion of an organized body of knowledge about 
training depends on the ability of trainers to test, in terms of 
experience and results, various methods of organization and the 
use of given methods to meet a given training problem or need. 
Knowledge in a technical field consists of those principles and 
practices which all or most competent observers agree are valid. 
Agreement among competent observers will be most elusive 
without some objective means of comparing results. 

4. Evaluation leads to continuous improvement of the train- 
ing program. Weak spots in the program are pointed up and 
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methods may then be devised to overcome them. Strong points 
can be further fortified in order to retain their advantages. 

5. Evaluation enables the government agency to secure bal- 
ance in the training program. Underemphasis and overemphasis 
are brought out when evaluation is undertaken in terms of end 
results. 

6. Because evaluation is meaningless unless related to objec- 
tives, it often has the salutary effect of compelling those respon- 
sible for training to state objectives more precisely. A more 
precise statement of objectives would have been the salvation 
of many an unsuccessful training program and it may lead to an 
improvement of organization and methods all along the line. 
It is only fair to say, however, that precision may not in itself 
facilitate evaluation. Objectives may be precisely stated and yet 
evaluation may continue to be difficult. 

7. The more precise statement of objectives may lead to an 
appraisal of the objectives themselves. If this appraisal results 
in a revision and restatement of objectives, it will mean changes 
in the training program which will make it more closely related 
to government training needs. Periodic examination of objec- 
tives is healthy in any endeavor, and employee training is no 
exception to this rule. 

Public employee training is not yet institutionalized and 
therefore is relatively free of the “cake of custom” which tends 
to border around any institution. To keep it free requires more 
or less continuous evaluation and continuous adaptation of the 
training program in the light of that which is revealed by 
evaluation. 


Is Evaluation Possible? 

Although the case for evaluation is clear in terms of the pur- 
poses it fulfills, there are those who accept the purposes and say 
that it can’t be done. Apostles of objectivity and of the scientific 
method will cite the large number of variables that enter into 
the success or failure of any training program and will promptly 
scorn the possibility of identifying with certainty any causal re- 
lation between a given training program and subsequent 
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changes in government activity. This argument is a familiar 
one that must be met by all who seek for the development of a 
scientific way of thought in the social sciences. 

To illustrate, the training supervisor of a large city depart- 
ment of health states; “It was felt that to evaluate results in- 
tensively would have taken time and effort, and this seemed 
better spent on educational activities. Furthermore, it was not 
practical to establish control groups of students and the year-to- 
year basis upon which the project has operated has made it 
difficult to plan a long-term experiment in which evaluation 
could play an important role.” {See Reference No. 4, p. 8.) 

It is readily conceded that an activity whose most important 
ingredients are the human body and the human mind does not 
lend itself to the carefully controlled experiments of the physi- 
cal or chemical laboratory. The facts with which the trainer 
deals are not “hard” facts which can be manipulated at his will 
They are soft and malleable facts which take the form of a 
kaleidoscope rather than a fixed mosaic. It is not the number 
of variables which is disturbing but their shifting variability. 
This undeniable aspect of social science admittedly makes the 
task of identifying causal relations with any measure of cer- 
tainty most difficult. 

But “scientific method” is not synonymous with “certainty.” 
The “eternal truths” of Euclidean geometry and Newtonian 
physics were longer-lived than those of classical economics or 
Spencerian sociology, but none was immortal. We are not 
seeking for absolute certainty or precision in social science, nor 
in the evaluation of training, because one hundred per cent 
certainty and precision are will-o’-the-wisps which will always 
elude our grasp. 

If we abandon the quest for certainty, the task of evaluation 
becomes the practical one of seeking, with as little prejudice 
and bias as possible, as much knowledge about the results of 
training as can be secured. We seek primarily for a demon- 
stration of these results which will be accepted by others en- 
gaged in training, who can then utilize similar techniques with 
the hope of securing similar results. The variability of human 
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nature, the ability of the instructor, the place of meeting, the 
weather, the attitude of management and supervision, and 
other factors will always complicate this process. These vari- 
ables must be recognized and noted in any comparative evalua- 
tion of training programs. But the existence of tliese variables 
and the false notion that absolute certainty is a sine qua non 
of evaluation should not prevent us from utilizing every evalu- 
ative technique at our command. The purposes which evalua- 
tion fulfills are more important than the difficulties to be over- 
come. 


Approaches to Evaluation 

Because a scientific way of thought is essential to competent 
evaluation, other aspects of this way of thought will be con- 
sidered here. 

There may be a tendency in the process of evaluation to seek 
“all-or-none” judgments, to determine that a given program 
is "good or bad,” “a success or a failure,” “effective or in- 
effective,” “sound or unsound.” Judgments of this kind are 
seldom valid, unless based on a more diversified appraisal which 
indicates that the program has been successful in reaching some 
objectives but unsuccessful in reaching others, effective for 
some participants but ineffective for others, sound in the use 
of certain methods and techniques but unsound in the use of 
others. Rather than an “all-or-none” judgment, an appraisal 
which indicates the extent to which the program is effective and 
the extent to which it is ineffective is to be preferred. A “pro- 
file” of the training program showing both strength and weak- 
ness will serve as a basis for administrative and even legislative 
decisions as to continuance, improvement, retention or change 
of instructors, retention or change of method, the provision of 
additional or changed training materials, etc. 

The fact that evaluations are customarily made by training 
specialists who may have a personal stake in demonstrating the 
success of the program should not be overlooked. An important 
aspect of the scientific approach is a willingness to accept all 
evidence bearing on the problem, even though some evidence 
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may tend to disprove the hypothesis (which in the, evaluation 
of training is apt to be that the training program is successful). 
Charles Darwin compelled himself to take careful notes of any 
natural phenomena which ran counter to his theory of evolu- 
tion. Public service trainers should feel the same compulsion 
to search for and accept evidence which reveals weakness as 
well as strength in the training program. 

There may be a tendency in the evaluation of training to 
seek for comparative appraisals of similar programs in different 
jurisdictions. Such appraisals are undoubtedly useful but seldom 
are they sufficiently valid to justify the time required to make 
them. The problem of evaluating a single training program is 
sufficiently complex without attempting comparative judgments 
involving many additional uncontrolled variables. Comparative 
appraisal may be practical at a later stage in the development of 
evaluation techniques, but the immediate significant problem 
is to appraise the extent to which a given agency with given 
resources has met its training problem and needs with a specific 
training program. Other agencies can then draw upon this 
evaluated experience to the extent that its problems and needs 
are similar. To illustrate, the key problem is not to determine 
whether the state-wide fire training program in California is 
“better” than the one in Massachusetts, but to determine how 
well California and Massachusetts have done their own jobs in 
terms of their given needs and resources. Evaluation then be- 
comes a process of determining whether progress is being made 
toward stated objectives at a reasonable speed and at a reason- 
able expense. It may be necessary in evaluating the program of 
one jurisdiction to utilize the techniques and accomplishments 
of other jurisdictions as a frame of reference, but normally the 
evaluation itself should be made in terms of the needs and re- 
sources of the jurisdiction in which the training program is be- 
ing appraised. 

A final comment on the scientific approach pertains to the 
already stated difficulty of securing “objective” evidence— evi- 
dence which means the same thing to all who examine it and 
which can be checked by outside observers who are not con- 
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nected with the program. By the very nature of the problem, 
much of the evidence used in evaluating training will be sub- 
jective. Wherever the preponderance of the evidence is subjec- 
tive, it is part of the scientific approach to seek as many cross- 
checks as possible, and to bolster subjective opinion with all 
available factual evidence. To illustrate, a subjective appraisal 
by the instructor in a police training course, who thinks the 
course is “good,” is not of much value. But if the instructor’s 
opinion checks with that of the instructor’s supervisor, of the 
trainees, of the supervisor of trainees, of top management, of 
other police instructors, and of state and federal enforcement 
agencies which have relations with local police departments, the 
opinion immediately acquires far greater validity. In fact, the 
wider the agreement of subjective opinion the more objective 
it becomes. 

It is not necessary to elaborate further on the scientific ap- 
proach to the problem of evaluation. This approach involves 
relative freedom from bias, willingness to examine all evidence 
bearing on either success or failure, and a search for “profiles” 
rather than “all-or-none” judgments. Also, it would seem wise, 
for the present at least, to forego comparative appraisals in favor 
of evaluations confined to a single jurisdiction. 

There are various approaches to the problem of evaluation, 
each of which suggests its own classification of techniques, and 
some of which overlap. Three of these approaches seem par- 
ticularly useful and will be elaborated here, (i) We may discuss 
the evaluation of training programs in terms of the assumptions 
(often tested) of a successful program of vocational education. 
(2) We may discuss evaluation in terms of the various levels of 
public service training:— the single class, lecture, demonstration, 
or conference; the “course” of which these are a part; the agency 
training program of which the course is a part; the government 
training program of which the agency training program is a 
part; and, perhaps, the intergovernmental training program of 
which the government training program is a part. (3) Finally, 
and most important, we may discuss evaluation in terms of 
objectives. 
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Perhaps the mosf convenient single frame of reference is the 
hierarchy of training programs indicated as number (2) above, 
which proceeds from the supervisor training his subordinate, 
through the single class and other stages, to the training pro- 
gram which serves a number of governments. Each of the ap- 
proaches overlaps the other two, however, and there are, within 
the frame of reference which has been adopted, a number of 
key questions which partake of the other two approaches sug- 
gested above: 

1. Have the “principles” of successful training been observed? 

2. What was the immediate instructional objective? Did em- 
ployees learn what it was intended to teach them? Would alter- 
native instructional methods or materials have been preferable? 
Was the instructor competent? 

3. Was the instructional objective itself a valid one? 

4. Did employees apply newly acquired knowledge, informa- 
tion, attitudes, and skills on the job? 

5. What was the objective from the standpoint of service to 
the public? To what extent was this objective fulfilled? 

6. What is the relation between the training program in ques- 
tion and the total training program? Does this training program 
depend for its success on training programs for other classes of 
employees? Does this program have legitimate priority over 
other training programs which were considered but not under- 
taken? 

Some of these questions are obviously more meaningful at 
certain levels of the hierarchy than at others. For example, an 
appraisal of the extent to which accepted principles and tech- 
niques of successful training have been used becomes more sig- 
nificant when pointed at a single class than when aimed at the 
broad range of an intergovernmental training program. Simi- 
larly an appraisal in terms of the fulfillment of public purposes 
is more significant when related to a diversified training pro- 
gram than when related to a single group meeting. 

Since the other chapters of this report are devoted to an ex- 
position of the principles and practices of successful training, 
little needs to be said here regarding these principles and prac- 
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tices. Evidences of failure at some other point— e.g., evidence 
that employees are not applying to the job what is learned in the 
training program, or that the agency is not adequately fulfilling 
its public purposes— should lead to a thorough appraisal of the 
principles followed and the practices used to see if they conform 
to accepted educational standards. This will have one of two re- 
sults. If principles and practices do not conform to accepted 
standards the remedy is obvious. If principles and practices do 
conform, then it becomes necessary to modify traditional tech- 
niques so that they will produce results, or to modify the objec- 
tives of the training program which may not have been related 
to the training needs of the agency. It is in this modification of 
tradition that evaluation is likely to make its most productive 
contribution to the training program. 

One of the principles of successful training is that it must be 
based on the active interest of those to be trained. Unless the in- 
terest of trainees is aroused to the point where they participate 
actively in the learning process, the educational effort will fail. 
One index of the extent to which interest is aroused, for exam- 
ple, in a course where attendance is entirely voluntary is the 
extent to which attendance is maintained. Some training courses 
begin with an attendance of 50 which dwindles away in suc- 
cessive meetings to less than a dozen. Courses of this type have 
not fulfilled their objectives, at least for those who come and 
cannot be persuaded to remain. This may be because the course 
is not well organized and conducted, or it may be because the 
group was not properly selected. Even under conditions of dwin- 
dling attendance, if the dwindling stops before the group falls 
completely away, the course may be highly successful for those 
who remain and continue with the work. These employees may 
be just the ones for whom the course was initially planned and 
their interest has apparently been maintained. 

On the other hand, in certain courses attendance actually in- 
creases as the course progresses. If the evaluator can be certain 
that attendance is completely voluntary (i.e. that there are not 
even subtle pressures by supervisors on employees to attend) the 
attendance index is a satisfactory criterion of employee interest. 
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But it is no more than just that. Employee interest is an essential 
ingredient of a training program, but its mere existence does not 
demonstrate that the program meets its objectives or that its ob- 
jectives are valid. Employees may attend because the instructor 
“puts on a good show” or because they are actively interested in 
certain aspects of the course which make no contribution to 
more effective job performance. It is easy to fascinate the police 
patrolman with the intricacies of scientific crime detection in 
the laboratory, but it might be very difficult to demonstrate that 
anything more than a general acquaintance with available tech- 
niques contributes to more effective beat patrol. The attendance 
index, therefore, may be considered a negative rather than a 
positive check on the program. If attendance falls away, some- 
thing is wrong (either in the conduct of the course or in the se- 
lection of the group), but if attendance continues, it does not 
prove much beyond the fact that interest is aroused and main- 
tained. The same conclusion may be drawn when employees 
who complete one course enroll for another. This proves only 
that the courses are appealing to employee interests. This is im- 
portant but not conclusive. 

Similar comments could be made on other techniques of de- 
termining the extent to which accepted principles and practices 
have been followed. The application of these techniques dem- 
onstrates only that the principles have been followed. As an ex- 
ample, training content may be checked against job analysis. But 
a demonstration that training content is based on job analysis 
proves only that and nothing more. The basic objectives of a 
training program are not to conduct a standard educational ac- 
tivity but to effect a change in the work habits of employees 
which enables the government to render more effective service 
to the people. Conformance to accepted principles and practices 
is only a means to this end, and adequate evidences of success or 
failure must be sought in terms of the ends rather than the 
means. We will assume, therefore, that training programs will 
continue to be matched against accepted principles and practices 
based on experience, and that these principles and practices are 
self-evident in the remainder of this report. With this assump- 
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tion, let us consider in turn the various levels of the training 
hierarchy referred to previously. 

Evaluating Training by Supervisors 

This is the most common of all training activities, and yet the 
most difficult of all to evaluate because usually the trainer and 
the evaluator are one and the same person. The supervisor him- 
self is most often the best judge of the extent to which his train- 
ing activity has been effective. The results of training activities 
by supervisors will be reflected in measurements of the govern- 
ment’s service to the public. As part of a total training program, 
the role of the supervisor should be checked whenever measures 
of government performance suggest a training deficiency. An- 
other check on training by supervisors w'ill come if the central 
personnel agency reviews disciplinary cases carefully to see if one 
of the reasons for an employee’s failure on the job is the super- 
visor’s failure to inform the employee on the precise nature of 
his duties and to train him in the best methods of performing 
them. 


Evaluating the Isolated Class, Lecture, 
Demonstration, or Conference 

Objectives for group training can be stated most precisely 
when limited to a single meeting of the group. Evaluation of the 
single meeting is therefore relatively easy to make. The group 
leader is attempting to accomplish only a few limited and rather 
precise objectives— for example, to teach firemen to tie specified 
knots, to raise the speed of typists from x words a minute to y 
words a minute, to develop an appreciation by command officers 
of a police department of the importance of a public relations 
program, to give interviewers in a welfare agency skills in inter- 
viewing, to stimulate supervisors to recognize and appreciate 
their responsibilities. 

The extent to which some of these objectives have been 
achieved can be discovered by testing. For example, a police- 
man’s knowledge of state laws expounded to him by an attorney 
can be tested by giving him a few actual cases and asking him to 
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state the ofiEense committed, and his ability to shoot a revolver 
can be tested on the range. All the possibilities of an examina- 
tion program can be utilized at this point to discover whether 
the trainee has learned what he was taught. It goes without say- 
ing that examinations should be constructed in accordance with 
the best practices of test procedure, which are outlined in an- 
other volume of this series. Also, the examination may assume a 
variety of forms— it may be written or oral, or may consist of a 
performance test. 

The limitations of the examination as an evaluation device 
are apparent. If properly constructed it indicates only whether 
the trainee can reproduce at a given time what he was taught. 
As such, it is a useful check on instructional methods, and a low 
average rating on the examination is a reflection on the ability 
of the group leader or on the methods he uses. But the examina- 
tion says nothing about the value of the subject matter which 
has been acquired, nor about the extent to which newly ac- 
quired skills and knowledge are applied on the job. The govern- 
ment is interested in the patrolman’s skill on the pistol range 
only if it is equally available to him on the beat. A stenogra- 
pher’s speed in a drill class must extend to her performance on 
the job if the objectives of the training program are to be ful- 
filled. The examination also has little use in testing results at- 
tained by the conference method. 

These limitations explain why public service training has so 
little to gain from experience with educational measurements in 
the schools. The latter are based primarily on standardized test 
procedures which are useful in testing student knowledge, but in 
public service training objectives transcend the classroom, as in- 
deed do the objectives of the public schools.* 

The limitations of examinations are also limitations on the 
forms used in several jurisdictions for the appraisal by observa- 
tion of specific training methods. These forms are also subject to 
the previously discussed limits of the process of basing an ap- 


I For good examples of examinations see those used in the training programs 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Social Security Board, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and the Institute for Training in Municipal Administration. 
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praisal of training on the accepted principles of successful edu- 
cation. These forms have the merit of insuring that the observer 
will evaluate all pertinent phases of the lecture, conference, or 
other method being used. If carefully designed, they will indi- 
cate whether the conference is a “good” conference or the lec- 
ture a “good” lecture, and as such will be useful in checking on 
the training methods used.“ 

Another check on the lecture method which may shock both 
the lecturer and members of his audience is to ask members of 
the group to summarize the lecture immediately after it has 
been heard. Doing so usually reveals a low degree of absorption, 
even by intelligent and attentive members of the group, and 
this demonstrates the value of supplementing the lecture with 
written materials and other devices. 

Limitations on the devices already discussed suggest the im- 
portance of searching farther for methods of evaluation. These 
will be discussed when this same point is reached in other levels 
of the hierarchy of training programs. 

Evaluating the Course 

Certain devices applicable to the course, or series of group 
meetings, have already been discussed in preceding paragraphs 
and their values and limitations are almost identical, whether 
applied to a single group meeting or to a course. An average in- 
crease in attendance of 25 per cent in four zone schools for 
policemen in California seemed to indicate that the schools had 
met a need felt by police officers in those areas, although the 
increase would have required proper discounting if there had 
been any evidence of pressure from superior officers on the men 
to attend those voluntary meetings, or if service rating and 
promotion credits had been used as an additional incentive 
to attendance. 

The course which meets over a period of time permits the use 
of “before-and-after” examinations, which, if properly con- 

2 Forms of this type have been devised by the Training Division of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority for appraising group meetings and lectures. A check list for 
evaluating conferences will be found in A Report on a Training Program for 
U. S. Forest Service Officers, Plains Shelterbelt Project, Extending from January 
6 to April I, (See Reference No. 47, p. 8,) 
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structed and standardized, may show how much knowledge and 
skill have been added by the course.’ The danger o£ comparative 
judgments is illustrated by a course in police administration for 
command officers given in several cities simultaneously. Exami- 
nations given in two cities showed a difference of about 20 points 
in the average grade. Careful analysis revealed that this was due 
to a difference, not in the quality of instruction, but in the cali- 
ber of the two groups at the outset of the course. 

There is a further danger in the use of the examination tech- 
nique that undue reliance on the average grade will cause those 
responsible for training to lose sight of individual differences 
and to be satisfied with a relatively high average grade, when, as 
a matter of fact, a sizable minority of the group qualify just 
barely, if at all. This danger was avoided in one city in New 
York, where seven men who failed to pass a written examina- 
tion at the end of a six-weeks police school were required to at- 
tend a second six-weeks course and pass a second examination. 
A more refined use of the examination technique is suggested 
by the experience of the Central Guard School for prison officers 
in New York State. A school rating for each officer enrolled was 
constructed on the basis of performance in the school. If a valid 
system of service ratings had been in effect in the penal institu- 
tions, these school ratings could have been correlated with sub- 
sequent service ratings to determine if predictions of success in 
the school were actually fulfilled on the job. If this correlation 
were low or nonexistent, it would suggest either that the school 
was not properly organized and conducted, or that training of 
supervisors was necessary in order that they might properly uti- 
lize the best products of the school. 

The use of all available cross-checks of subjective opinion is 
illustrated by the evaluation technique of the Training Division 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Evaluations of each course 
are made by a training committee composed of participants, 
representatives of management, representatives of the Training 

3 This procedure has been followed in New York State schools for sanitation 
officers and by the Michigan State Police in a refresher school for patrolmen. 
In the latter case the second examination showed an improvement from an 
average grade of 50 per cent to one of 70 per cent. 
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Division, and representatives of the Personnel Division. The 
composite evaluation is based on examinations, judgment of in- 
structors, maintenance of interest, extent of improvement on the 
job, and evidence of promotion as a result of training. The tech- 
niques used are observation by committee members and super- 
visors; conferences between training representatives, supervisors, 
and participants; questionnaires to supervisors: and question- 
naires to participants. Evidence that trainees have been pro- 
moted in preference to untrained men may be comforting to the 
trainer, and it does indicate that trainees are making good on the 
job. If attendance is voluntary, however, it is disturbing to re- 
flect that the very men who showed sufficient initiative to enroll 
in the training program might have shown that same initiative 
on the job without training and have been promoted anyway. 

This brings us back to a point already discussed in preceding 
pages in connection with the evaluation of the individual 
group meeting. Evaluation gains in significance when it reaches 
beyond the training program itself into the work of the em- 
ployees trained. A number of devices suggest themselves 
immediately. 

Questionnaires , 

What do employees think about the course and were they able 
to apply newly acquired skills and knowledge on the job? The 
use of a carefully constructed questionnaire addressed to trainees 
will reveal much information useful both to the instructor and 
to the training officer. Free opinions may depend upon preserv- 
ing the anonymity of responses. The questionnaire should be de- 
signed so as to record something more than mere general satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the course. Employees should be 
asked to indicate specific strong and weak points, specific appli- 
cations to the job, and specific reasons for inability to apply 
training on the job. Some questionnaires of this type include 
various responses on several specific aspects of the course and ask 
the trainee to check the response which represents his opinion. 
This has the disadvantage of putting answers into the mouths 
and minds of trainees, and “free” answers are perhaps to be 
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preferred for their spontaneity even though something may be 
sacrificed in the detail and pertinence of the response. 

A questionnaire to those who had completed a course given 
by the Social Security Board for stenographers in the use of a 
style manual, showed: 

1. A desire on the part of trainees for further training in 
grammar and punctuation. 

2. Trainee approval of informal instructional methods, such 
as open discussion and blackboard illustrations. 

3. Trainee disapproval of the instructor’s practice of reading 
the manual verbatim. 

4. Belief that uniformity in correspondence procedure was 
the principal advantage derived from the course by the Board. 

5. Recognition that the fullest use of the training received 
would come only when supervisors and those who dictate letters 
had also been trained in the use of the manual. 

This last point is important because it illustrates that a low 
appraisal of the results of training may indicate not a defect in 
the training course itself but a lack of recognition of the depend- 
ence of the course for its success on additional training for other 
classes of employees. This is an aspect of an agency training pro- 
gram and its evaluation which cannot be overlooked. 

A similar questionnaire to T.V.A. employees who attended a 
lecture series showed that the lecturers were considered compe- 
tent, that physical arrangements were satisfactory, that the series 
had made a significant contribution to the purposes which em- 
ployees had in mind in taking the course, that the amount of 
outside reading was relatively little, and, of most importance, 
that at least half the group had heard or read something which 
challenged their beliefs or caused them to change their minds 
about important ideas. The evaluation would have been more 
significant if trainees had been asked to specify, on this last 
point, what specific beliefs had been changed or modified, and 
how— by reading, by discussion, or by the lecturer. 

The specification of new and changed ideas by participants is 
particularly important in appraising the use of the conference 
method for training supervisors and administrative personnel. 
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Experience indicates that enthusiasm and morale are easily gen- 
erated by a competent conference leader. There is usually evi- 
dence in the conference of changed or modified ideas. Partici- 
pants show mounting enthusiasm for the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and experience. But it is not the primary purpose 
of the training program to conduct a “good” conference. Its pur- 
pose is to stimulate thought and new ideas in the conference 
group which will be retained and applied to the job. To evaluate 
the extent to which this latter purpose is achieved, managers of 
Oklahoma cities participating in a three-day training confer- 
ence were asked, after they returned home, to indicate the most 
significant ideas they had gained in the conference, and to indi- 
cate any changes they were planning in their administrative 
organization as a result. Responses to this request indicated 
more concretely the lasting results of such a conference after the 
smoke of the battle had died away. The responses would have 
been even more significant if sufficient time had elapsed to admit 
evidence of actual rather than planned changes. Similar specific 
evidence of operating improvements was secured following a 
training course for supervisors of the California State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Evidence on the Job 

This last illustration su^ests the importance of searching for 
evidence on the job, that skills, knowledge, and attitudes have 
not only been acquired by trainees but are being utilized, which 
is the complete purpose of the training program. Evidence that 
a patrolman has actually used a jiu-jitsu hold learned in a train- 
ing school to disarm and arrest a dangerous criminal is worth 
far more than all demonstrations in the course itself of the abil- 
ity of patrolmen to use this hold. Similarly, the saving of a child’s 
life by approved life-saving methods learned in a training pro- 
gram is worth far more than any number of demonstrations in 
the swimming tank of ability to use the method. 

It is at this point that a careful analysis of objectives is called 
for. A training course for social workers, the sole objective of 
which is to improve interviewing skills, should not be blamed if 
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it is subsequently discovered that these workers do not know and 
apply eligibility requirements, although this may suggest a lack 
of proper balance in the agency training program as a whole. 

The immediate objectives of the training program may be for 
example to: 

Increase production 
Reduce costs 
Change attitudes 

Develop understanding of agency objectives 
Provide new skills 
Retrain in old skills 
Impart information 
Stimulate operating improvements 
When the objective has been defined, a method should be de- 
vised for discovering the extent to which the objective is realized 
on the job. 

One method of doing this is to tap the opinion of supervisors 
of trainees. Here again, the existence of a valid system of service 
ratings may simplify the problem. If such a system is lacking or 
to supplement it, a direct questionnaire to supervisors may be 
desirable. Such a questionnaire would be similar to that sent to 
trainees and would be constructed so as to elicit specific evidence 
that the purposes of the training course are or are not being ful- 
filled. If service ratings provide profiles of the strengths and 
weaknesses of employees, specific training needs for a given class 
of employees may become clear, and a training program devised 
to meet those needs. A second group of ratings should then re- 
veal whether the training program has been successful in meet- 
ing these specified heeds. It is of some significance, however, that 
the Training Division of the Tennessee Valley Authority at- 
tempted, without success, to discover a relationship between par- 
ticipation in training and service ratings. Further experimenta- 
tion is sorely needed. 

Apparent Results 

Often, the statement of objectives will reveal other and more 
satisfactory indices of success or failure. It is the stated purpose 
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of one training program to reduce workmen’s compensation 
costs to the city. What better evidence is there of the fulfillment 
of this purpose, than that injury claims paid were reduced 66 
per cent from $61,879.21 in one year to $20,565.86 in the next, 
and that days lost due to injury were reduced from 2,747 for the 
first 8 months of one year to 733 in the first 8 months of the 
second year following?^ 

To increase production is the specified purpose of a training 
program for men who plant trees for the United States Forest 
Service. Making due allowance for other factors, it is estimated 
that the training program resulted directly in a 25 per cent in- 
crease in production, and indirectly, in an even greater increase. 

It may be the purpose of a training program to increase pro- 
duction and reduce costs, as in the case of a program conducted 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for enlargers in 
its photographic laboratory. Records indicated a 50 per cent in- 
crease in production and a 25 per cent reduction in unit costs 
following the training program. 

It may be the purpose of a training program to reduce errors, 
as in a program for letter writers conducted by the Farm Credit 
Administration. Analysis showed that following the training 
program the unit which reviews all outgoing mail was returning 
about 2 per cent of all letters for correction, where formerly it 
had returned 10 per cent. Analysis showed also that the length 
of letters had been reduced about 25 per cent, which, when the 
unit cost of a letter is estimated at 75 cents, represents a signifi- 
cant saving. (See Reference No. 19, p. 56.) 

It is readily conceded that the possibilities of tangible evi- 
dence of the type illustrated in the foregoing paragraphs are ex- 
ceptions rather than the rule. But the exercise of a little inge- 
nuity will produce many more. One of the purposes of training 
supervisors is often to induce them to accept responsibilities for 
personnel which are legitimately theirs. Following one such pro- 
gram, the central personnel agency reported a marked reduction 
in the referral of supervisory personnel problems. A program de- 

^ Based on actual experience of the San Diego city government in 193^38. 
Similar figures are available on the safety training program of the National 
Bark Service. 
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signed to improve the physical condition of employees may be 
checked by an analysis of sick-leave records. A training program 
in telephone techniques for employees who “meet the public” 
over the telephone may be checked by a supervisory audit of 
telephone calls against standards developed by the telephone 
company for the prompt and courteous handling of calls. 

Stimulation of Operating Improvements 

A deliberate attempt to uncover evidence that a training 
course has fulfilled its purpose of stimulating operating improve- 
ments may be very rewarding. A public relations training pro- 
gram for department heads of the Detroit city government re- 
sulted in a survey of customer relations by the Water Depart- 
ment and the publication of a manual on public relations for 
employees of the Police Department. A school for sewage plant 
operators of a number of New York cities resulted in the estab- 
lishment of several small laboratories for making daily tests. A 
school for assessors in the same state resulted in the installation 
of improved assessment maps. A series of training conferences 
for command officers of the Fire Department in Lansing. Mich- 
igan, resulted in the development of an inspection system and a 
manual of rules and regulations. 

Lest too much weight be assigned to measurements of the type 
just described, qualifications must be noted. Operating improve- 
ments still fall short of the end purposes of government. Govern- 
ment agencies have not been established by the people to erect 
laboratories, construct assessment maps, or develop systems of in- 
spection. In these cases, the agencies were established to protect 
the community from disease resulting from the careless disposal 
of wastes, to appraise property at its fair value as an equitable 
basis of taxation, and to prevent fires resulting from unsound 
building construction and the careless handling of inflammable 
materials. The ultimate test of training programs lies in the ful- 
fillment of these basic government objectives. Some devices, po- 
tentially useful for this purpose, will be considered in connec- 
tion with agency and government training programs. 

It may be salutary also to note the possibility that an examina- 
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tion of performance on the job may often demonstrate failure 
rather than success of the training program. To illustrate, a 
training program for county case workers, conducted by a uni- 
versity, involved the careful supervisory review by the instruc- 
tional staff of two cases carried by each student. This course of 
training stimulated the professional point of view, and any 
trained observer would have found the course meeting all the 
accepted standards of a successful training program. Subsequent 
observation of trainees at work revealed, however, that the treat- 
ment of supervised cases in the training course was of a quality so 
far superior to that possible under the normal case load that the 
morale of the employees had been severely depressed. While 
there can be no objection to acquainting case workers with the 
principles and techniques of adequate case work, there is doubt- 
ful wisdom in basing the course on techniques which are beyond 
the limits of attainment by the worker on the job. 

It should be recognized that none of the measurements just 
discussed is definitive. At best they are but indications which 
make part of a diversified picture of the training program and 
its effect on the operation of the government. It should be noted 
also that these measurements say nothing of what might have 
been accomplished if other methods, a different instructor, or 
different materials had been used. While this question of evalu- 
ating alternatives is important, specific measurements are not yet 
available. Intelligent choice of alternatives waits upon the de- 
velopment of experience based on the measurement techniques 
suggested. 

Evaluating the Agency Training Program 

The next level in the hierarchy of employee training beyond 
the course is the total program conducted by a government 
agency or by a government jurisdiction. Such a program consists 
of a variety of courses and activities designed to meet the needs 
of a variety of employee groups. The problems of the agency 
(e.g., a bureau in a federal department or the police department 
in a city government) and of the government jurisdiction (e.g., 
a state or city government) are discussed together because their 
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problems of evaluation are similar. They are the problems that 
arise in connection with decisions as to individual programs 
to conduct. They are the problems of relating training to 
end results, which can be done only when the training program 
continues for a period of time long enough to have an effect on 
end results. For the sake of simplicity, “agency” will be used in 
this section to denote both an entire government jurisdiction 
and a department, bureau, or other organizational unit of a gov- 
ernment. In any case, an agency training program signifies a pro- 
gram more diversified than a single class or a single course. 

It may be suggested that an agency training program can be 
evaluated by summarizing the evaluations of the individual 
training activities comprising the program. It goes without say- 
ing that the results of specific activities have a bearing on the 
worth of the entire program, but to say that this is all there is to 
evaluating the agency training program is an oversimplification. 

There are at least four aspects of evaluation of the agency 
training program which appear only slightly, if at all, in the 
evaluation of specific activities: (i) Where the agency has a cen- 
tral training unit there should be an evaluation of the adminis- 
trative decisions of this unit; (2) there must be an evaluation of 
the way in which relationships among specific training activities 
have been observed; (3) there must be an evaluation of the rela- 
tive emphasis placed upon specific training activities; and (4) 
consideration of the agency training program as a whole permits 
an evaluation in terms of end results which is seldom possible in 
evaluating specific activities. These aspects will be considered in 
the order given. 

Administrative Decisions 

Evaluation of the administrative activity of a central training 
unit involves a determination of whether the unit has made the 
best decisions and choices with respect to a number of phases of 
the program. The phases which should be considered, according 
to the training division of a large federal agency, are: 

1. The formulation of objectives. 

2. The selection of instructors and conference leaders. 
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3. The selection of the most appropriate method to achieve 
objectives. 

4. Administrative decisions as to whether activity will carry 
credit, time and place of meeting, etc. 

5. Selection of supervisory techniques which will keep in close 
enough touch with the activities under way to allow for changes 
in objectives and methods which actual experience suggests. 

Evaluation of administrative activity will consider these and 
perhaps other factors. The ultimate test of administrative activ- 
ity comes, of course, in the evaluation of the actual training 
done. 

Relationships Among Specific Activities 

Evaluation of the agency training program must consider the 
total training program. Evidence has already been provided of 
specific training activities which have been unsuccessful or less 
successful than they would have been if their relationships to 
other aspects of the training program had been perceived. This 
comes out most clearly in the relation between training of em- 
ployees and training of their supervisors. Many a training pro- 
gram fails to fulfill its objective because supervisors are not 
equipped or trained to use trained employees. Similarly, the 
training of probationary firemen will bear little fruit if trainees 
are asked to work beside experienced firemen who do not have 
the skill derived from similar training. 

Relative Emphasis on Specific Activities 

Consideration of the total program is necessary also to deter- 
mine whether priorities have been intelligently selected and 
whether the proper emphasis has been placed on various aspects 
of the program. The problem of priorities is important but dif- 
ficult. In a sense it is part of the whole problem of priorities in 
government. The choice between two training programs is akin 
to the choice between alternative budget items. Often, however, 
the units of measurement as between training programs are not 
comparable. When two training programs permit estimates of 
financial savings and these are the only consideration, the choice 
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is easy. But when it becomes a question of choosing in a city 
government between a training program in the public works de- 
partment which will contribute to the convenience of the house- 
holder by the more efficient disposal of wastes, and a training 
program in the police department which will contribute to the 
convenience of the automobile driver by reducing traffic con- 
gestion, the choice is difficult. This report can make no contribu- 
tion to the solution of such imponderables beyond saying that 
the choice will be more intelligent if the results are known than 
if they are unknown, and the more measurements that are de- 
vised, the more elements of comparability there will be. 

Some agencies solve their priority problems by organizing 
programs in response to the expressed interests of employees and 
suggestions made by supervisors. It is readily recognized, how- 
ever, that this procedure allows neither for present but unrecog- 
nized needs nor for preparation for needs which may arise in the 
future. Nor does it allow for the agency whose resources are so 
limited that it cannot respond to all employee and supervisory 
requests for training. 

End Results of the Program 

It has been implied throughout this chapter that the final test 
of the success of training lies in some measure of the end results 
achieved by the agency in which the training is conducted. The 
problem of evaluation becomes at this stage the problem of 
measuring government activities— a problem which is puzzling 
administrators and researchers at all levels.® This problem can- 
not be discussed here other than to illustrate the kind of meas- 
urements to which reference is made. 

The California Highway Patrol instructed its officers in 17 of 
California’s 58 counties in the principles and practices of selec- 
tive enforcement and enforcement analysis as methods of traffic 
control. In comparing records for the first 8 months of 1939 with 
the first 8 months of 1938, it was found that the traffic fatality 

sjFor an exposition of the problem and a review of available measurement 
techniques in city government, ct Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert Simon, 
Measuring Municipal Activities. (Reference No, 37,) This volume is valuable 
for its clear statement of the pitfalls to be avoided in measurement and for its 
bibliography of other publications dealing with the measurement problem. 
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rate in these 17 counties had increased 2.5 per cent, while in the 
rest of the state the increase was 27.2 per cent. The training pro- 
gram was considered the primary factor responsible for the 
difference. 

The fire protection function is another field that lends itself 
to measurement of end results. One of the primary functions of 
a fire department and its training program is to prevent fires 
from occurring. One measure of this activity is the number of 
alarms given, and if these are properly classified and compared 
from year to year, it will shed light on the success or failure of 
training in fire prevention. A suggested classification of alarms 
for this purpose is:“ 

1. Alarms over which fire department has no control and 
which should not be considered: 

“Accidental” alarms of fire alarm system 
Rescue work 

Needless calls— no actual fire 
Vehicle in street 
Marine fires 

2. Alarms over which fire department has control and which 
should be included: 

Malicious false alarms 
Rubbish fires in vacant lots 
Rubbish fires near buildings 
Dump fires 
Grass or brush fires 
Miscellaneous outdoor fires 

Fires in buildings— these can be broken down into classes of 
buildings. 

The differentiation of alarms will not only test the results 
of the fire prevention training program as a whole, but will sug- 
gest its strong and weak points. It should be recognized that 
other conditions in the community may affect the trend of 
alarms as much if not more than the training program. 

Another measurement of fire training in terms of end results 

«This classification is suggested by Horatio Bond, Chief Engineer, National 
Fire Protection Association, 
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has been found in the direct relation between training in the 
use of salvage covers and reduced property loss, which is a pri- 
mary objective of fire protection activity. The measurement 
would be more refined if expressed in terms of “loss per fire.” 

There are certain measurements of police protection activity 
which should be considered in the measurement of a long-term 
police training program. The proportion of crimes cleared by 
arrest, the proportion of arrests followed by conviction in court, 
and the traffic accident fatality and injury rates are the most 
common of these. Careful analysis of these and similar records 
from year to year should reveal the comparative success or fail- 
ure of the police departments in meeting its end objectives, and 
this success or failure should reflect on the training program, al- 
though other factors will need to be taken into account. As in 
the case of fire alanns, a breakdown of these over-all indices into 
various classes of crimes should be particularly helpful in point- 
ing up the strong and weak points of the training program, in 
suggesting gaps and points of overemphasis, etc. 

A state welfare agency found its training program— a compre- 
hensive program of development for the entire staff— successful 
in terms of accelerated reduction of pending applications, in- 
creased speed in review of cases, and a better community under- 
standing of the agency program as a result of more effective in- 
terviewing and a wider use of community resources. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, which maintains an in- 
tensive training program, finds over a period of three years that 
the average number of convictions secured per special agent 
has increased from 6.4 to 8.3 and that the recoveries, fines, and 
savings effected per special agent have increased from $57,244.77 
to $72,845.97. In order for this to be a valid appraisal of the 
training program, it must be assumed that crime conditions have 
remained approximately the same and that the increases are due 
to increased ability effected by training and not to increased op- 
portunities for convictions, recovery of property, etc. 

These measurements of the public purposes of a government 
agency as an evaluation of its training program are applicable 
primarily to the total training program of the agency and gener- 
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ally should be used only when the training program has contin- 
ued over a period of time sufficiently long to permit extraneous 
factors to cancel out. The police measurements suggested above, 
for example, have been applied to a city department training 
program which has continued for ten years. Careful examina- 
tion of other factors led the police chief of this city to conclude 
that the general improvement over the years in all indices con- 
sidered was due to the training program and a greatly improved 
selection procedure. If such a conclusion had been drawn 
at the end of a single year, it would have been a highly doubt- 
ful one. 

Evaluating the Intergovernmental Training Program 

A number of training programs are conducted for the officials 
and employees of many governments. These programs are usu- 
ally conducted by state boards for vocational education or by na- 
tional associations of public officials. Many of the evaluation 
techniques already discussed are used with equal validity to 
evaluate these programs. 

For example, at the conclusion of a five-year training program 
conducted for firemen by the Virginia State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, it was discovered that fire losses had decreased 
in Virginia to 40 per cent of the 1931 figure, while national fire 
losses had decreased only to 55 per cent of that figure. One city 
reported a marked reduction in fire alarms. Another reported 
that whereas before the training program fire losses had ranged 
annually from l5,ooo to |20,ooo, fire losses were cut to $2,700 
in the first school year, $1,900 in the second, $1,600 in the third, 
and to less than $1,000 in the fourth. 

Educational standards, administrative practices, attendance, 
trainee and supervisory appraisal, voluntary reenrollments, evi- 
dence of operating improvements, and other devices already dis- 
cussed are all used in the evaluation of these programs. The New 
York State Department of Education has published certain 
criteria, expressed in terms of educational and administrative 
standards, for the approval of a public service training program 
in that state. (See Reference No. 33.) 
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Another state bases its opinion that the state-wide training 
program has been successful on: 

1. Appraisal of instructors 

2. Statements of trainees 

3. Percentage of attendance 

4. Voluntary reenrollments 

5. Opinion of department heads 

6. Public opinion 

7. Willingness of educational agencies to continue sponsor- 
ship. 

8. Adoption of methods by other states. 

This same state finds evidence of failure in: 

!■, Lack of personal satisfaction on part of instructor and su- 
pervisor. 

2. Lack of voluntary trainee response 

3. Small enrollment. 

This is a good illustration of diversified appraisal of the training 
program, although obviously there are some elements of evalua- 
tion not included. 

The International City Managers’ Association conducts a cor- 
respondence course training program, described in Chapter III, 
for administrative officials in cities all over the country. Al- 
though it is impossible to measure the effect of this training pro- 
gram in terms of end results, an impressive list of operating im- 
provements made as a result of the instruction is available. For 
example: 

1. The fire records system has been completely revised in a 
Florida city of 1 0,000 population. 

2. A procedure for temporary allotments and supplementary 
requests has been installed in the budget system of another 
Florida city of 1 10,000. 

3. A personnel manual and classification plan has been pre- 
pared and adopted in an Illinois city of 15,000. 

4. Personnel procedures have been revised in a Michigan city 
of 40,000 and financial procedures in a Canadian city of 10,000. 

5. The long-term financial plan has been analyzed and over- 
hauled in a New Jersey city of 30,000. 
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6. Tlie patrol-rar system has been revised in a California city 
of 100,000. 

While relying on these techniques, those responsible for state- 
wide training programs find that certain other evaluation de- 
vices are available. For example, the comprehensive and wide- 
spread training program for municipal officials in New York 
State has apparently resulted, in addition to other things, in (1) 
a stimulation of intergovernmental cooperation, due to the par- 
ticipation of federal, state, and local officials in the same schools, 
as evidence by testimony of officials at each of the three levels; 
(2) increased tenure due to greater public confidence in trained 
employees; (3) stimulation of professional activity as evidenced 
by new professional associations growing out of training pro- 
grams, the joining of established organizations, and subscrip- 
tions to technical journals; (4) the breaking down of provincial- 
ism due to contact with officials from other cities and other levels 
of government. 

The experience of the Safety Division of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police may be cited to illustrate an evalua- 
tion of an intergovernmental training program in terms of end 
results. It was discovered that of 20 cities in which the Division 
had conducted a traffic safety training program, 18 showed per- 
centage decreases in traffic fatalities in 1938 over 1937 ranging 
from 3.4 per cent to 78.2 per cent. Increases in the other 
two cities were ascribed to conditions beyond the control of the 
training program. This appraisal might have gained in signifi- 
cance if comparisons had been made with 20 other cities of simi- 
lar size and selected at random in which no training program 
had been conducted. 


Summary 

It has been stressed in this chapter that evaluation must be 
made in terms of objectives. It also has been suggested that these 
objectives may be immediate in terms of an individual class or 
the training of a subordinate on the job by his supervisor, or more 
remote in terms of the public purposes of the government agency 
in which the training is given. He who evaluates a training pro- 
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gram must define his objectives as completely and precisely as 
possible. Anyone responsible for a training program will profit 
by the very act of stating his objectives, regardless of the extent 
to which he is able to discover devices for evaluating their ful- 
fillment. This discussion of evaluation in terms of objectives 
may be tied together by an illustration of an evaluation chart de- 
veloped by a group of supervisors of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, each of whom had had experience with a state-wide pro- 

Methods of Evaluating State-wide Programs 
OF Fire Training 

Objectives of program Methods of Determining Extent 

To Which Objectives Are Fulfilled 

1. TO SERVE THE EMPLOYEE a. Number of trainees promoted. Proper^ 

a. To qualify him for promo- tion of promotions from trainees, Num- 

tion. her of trainees on promotional eligibility 

lists. 

b. To. enhance his job security. b. Number of lay-offs from trainee group 

compared to untrained group. 

c. To make him more efficient c. Supervisory opinion. Comparative fig- 

and safe when working on ures on employees* injuries and loss of 

the job. life. Service ratings. Performance in 

drills. Use of approved practices. 

d. To give him appreciation d. Supervisory opinionJ Records of in- 

of the social significance of striiction. 

his job and his responsibil- 
ity to the public. 

e. To de\elop cooperation e. Service ratings where available, 
with fellow w’orkers. 

f. To give him .self-confidence. f. Service ratings where available. 

g. To bring him up to date. g. Service ratings where available. 

h. To stimulate personal h. Service ratings where available, 

growth. 

i. To give him public pres- i. Service ratings where available, 
tige. 

j. To develop initiative. j. Service ratings where available. 

k. To develop local instructors. k. Number of competent instructors select- 

ed from trainee group. 

a. TO SERVE THE PUBLIC 

a. To reduce the economic a. Fire losses and insurance rates. (In corn- 

cost of fire, parison with general trends, or with 

records prior to training program.) 

b. To promote interdepart- b. Specific examples of formal and informal 

mental cooperation. cooperation. 

c. To promote intermunicipal c. Specific examples of formal and informal 

cooperation, cooperation. 

d. To inform the public on d. Specific examples of educational activ- 

fire-protection activities. ities. 

^Although not suggested by the group which developed this chart, use of 
some of the emerging techniques of measuring public opinion and reaction 
to government and public employees may be useful in determining the extent 
to which employees have developed an appreciation of the social significance 
of their jobs and a sense of responsibility to the public. 
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Objectives of Program 

e. To reduce the loss of life 
by fire. 

f. To reduce fire injuries. 

g. To interest local commu- 
nity in better fire-fighting 
equipment. 

h. To interest community in 
better fire-prevention meas- 
ures. 

i. To improve morale. 

j. To raise standards of selec- 

tion of personnel. 

k. To reduce cost of fire pro- 
tection. 

l. To improve legislation. 

m. To improve fire-prevention 
procedures. 

n. To promote public respon- 
sibility for training. 


o. To promote discipline. 

p. To develop organization. 


Methods of Determining Extent to 
Which Objectives Are Fulfilled 

e. Statistics on loss of life by fire. 

f. Injury records— specific examples. 

g. Extent to which facilities and equipment 
are expanded. 

h. Clean-up drives. 


i. Supervisory opinion. Comparative turn- 
over on long-time basis. 

j. Appraisal of standards. 

k. Comparison of fire department budgets. 

l. Improved building code. 

m. Number of fires. Fire-prevention legis- 
lation. 

n. Extent to which community supports 
program financially. Extent to which 
state board has been able to diminish 
support from state and federal funds. 
Development of local instructors. Num- 
ber of local training programs. Active 
interest by other local officials. Public 
opinion represented by council reaction 
to budget proposals. 

o. Supervisory opinion. 

p. Supervisory opinion and observation- 


gram of fire training. None of the indices in the second column 
of this chart was considered conclusive, but each was considered 
indicative if used carefully. 

The differentiation in this chart between trainee and govern- 
ment objectives is worthy of comment. Normally these objec- 
tives will be in harmony, but the possibility that they may occa- 
sionally conflict has already been noted. 

It has been suggested also that evaluation in terms of objec- 
tives involves an appraisal of the objectives themselves, as well as 
of the extent to which they have been fulfilled. To illustrate, the 
Training Division of the Tennessee Valley Authority assumes 
that training must be decentralized by placing responsibility for 
increasing efficiency on present jobs on the supervisory line, and 
the Division is constantly reviewing its program to determine 
the extent to which responsibility has been so placed. But the 
Division has, thus far, been unable to discover a device for prov- 
ing that decentralized training is more effective than centralized 
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training. The evaluation, in this case, is in terms of an assump- 
tion rather than an evaluation of the assumption itself. A train- 
ing program may be successful in fulfilling its objective, but if 
the objective is to teach an outmoded method or procedure, the 
failure is obvious. 

It is to be hoped that this chapter has not underemphasized 
the numerous factors which always arise to becloud the process 
of evaluation. Changes in administrative personnel, new statutes, 
budget decreases, newspaper campaigns, political activity, and 
other extraneous factors often have as much to do with the effect 
of the training program as the training program itself. There 
are always intangibles which need to be weighed but cannot be 
measured. Even when measurements are related to end results 
an element of subjective appraisal always enters in determining 
the relative weight, in comparison with other factors, of the 
training program in producing the results indicated. 

It is also to be hoped that the purposes of evaluation have 
been presented with sufficient appeal to justify any efforts put 
forth in the years to come to isolate the effects of training, in 
order that public service training all along the line may be im- 
proved, strengthened, and adapted to the changing needs of gov- 
ernment and society.* 


8 For specific viewpoints, suggested techniques, and critical comments, the 
author of this chapter is indebted to the following persons in addition to 
members of the committee: Frank L. Ahern, Chief, Safety Division, National 
Park Service; Lieutenant Rex R. Andrews, Department of Police Trainp g. 
Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and Adult Education; Harold I. Baumes, Assist- 
ant Supervisor in Charge of Public Service Training, Virginia State Department 
of Education; Horatio Bond, Chief Engineer, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion; George Brereton, Assistant Supervisor of Police Training, BuLeSR-fiLXxade 
and^ndustriaLJLducatiaB^ .5me.- Department . £diicatioii,_ Califorinia; Hugh 
fiute. Chief, Basic Section, Tj^ning_DivisiQn 4 ^Spml.SicurU^^^ Hugh H. 

Clegg, Assistant Director, Bureau of Investigation, Department of ^wstice; A. E. 
Dunsmore, Head, Training Division, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department; Robert F. Farrington, Supervisor of Public Service Training, State 
Department of Education, California; David F. Glines, Assistant Supervisor of 
Fire Training, Bureau^fJIia4:e^aod„-Ii(Td State Department 

of Education, CaJS^mia; Lee S. Greene, Supervisor of Training in Public Ad- 
ministration, Tennessee Valley Authority; John J, Hader, Training Adviser, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board; E. F. Hartford, Princi- 
pal Supervisor of Instiuctional Materials, Tennessee Valley Authority; J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice; Wm. D. 
Hopson, Director, Arkansas Municipal League; Robert D. Hubbard, Division 
of Training, Department of Agriculture; J. Klahr Huddle, Director of Foreign 
Service Officers* School, State Department; Lieutenant Franklin M. Kreml,, 
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Safety Division, International Association of Chiefs of Police; W. J. McGlothlin, 
Senior Administrative Assistant, Tennessee Valley Authority; R. O. Niehoff, 
Senior Supervisor of In-Service Training, Tennessee Valley Authority; James W. 
Parry, State Supervisor, Public Service Training, Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education; Wm. L, Schurz, Chief, Tr aining Divisio n, So - 
cial Security Boa^d; Herbert Simon, Bureau of Public Adminlstraiiam University 
A. Stevens, ChieCTra'miriglL^nd Tlac^^ Unit, Depart- 
jnem^SOnterior; Lennig Sweet, Chief, Division of In-Service Study, Social Secur- 
ity Board; P. W. Thompson, Chief of the Division of Personnel Management, 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture; Agnes Van Driel, Chief, Division of 
Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board; O. W. 
Wilson, Professor of Police Administration, University of California; Elton D. 
Woolpert, Assistant Director, Institute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Chapter VII 

The Central Training Unit 


A s THE functions of government in all jurisdictions 
grow more complex it becomes increasingly difficult for execu- 
tives and administrators in charge of large government organiza- 
tions to visualize, initiate, and personally supervise effective 
training programs for the many classes of workers for whose 
productivity and efficiency they are responsible. Yet this very 
complexity of the public service makes the need for effective 
employee training more imperative than ever before. 

The executive finds that he must have assistance in order prop- 
erly to discharge this obligation. He may turn for advice and as- 
sistance directly to those officials who most closely share with him 
the operating responsibility of the organization. Together they 
may determine training needs and may put into operation a pro- 
gram of training. 

On the other hand, the executive may decide that he needs the 
assistance of some person, or group of persons, specially pre- 
pared and experienced in the field of employee training, to assist 
him and his colleagues in carrying out this important adminis- 
trative function. This chapter will be devoted to a consideration 
of the activities and responsibilities of such specialists. For the 
purposes of this report they will be referred to as central train- 
ing units, indicating that they operate from an organizational 
center, of which they are themselves a part. In actual practice 
such "units” may consist of a single training officer or of a imit, 
section, division, or bureau. 

Central training units may exist at more than one level in 
the same organization.’ It frequently happens, also, that sub- 

iThe New York City Civil Service Commission has a 
which operates as a central training unit for all New YonT City &ployeB. 
The United States Department of Agriculture has a Training Division, and 
several of the bureaus of the Department themselves have training units. In 

138 
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ordinate branches of large organizations have local central train- 
ing units while the organization as a whole has none.^ 

The single training officer, operating without the assistance 
of other training specialists who report directly to him, can be 
found in fully as many types of situations as can the organized 
training unit. In some instances there is need for but one person 
to perform satisfactorily all the functions of a central training 
unit; in others, lack of funds has prevented the development of a 
contemplated staff. Unassisted training officers are found most 
appropriately either in comparatively small organizations or in 
subdivisions of larger organizations. Mention has been made of 
the existence of central training units at more than one organiza- 
tion level in large departments of the national government. Such 
a unit at the bureau level could consist of but one person report- 
ing, not to the chief training officer of the department, but to 
the bureau chief or someone on his staff. Similarly, training offi- 
cers, rather than units, may be located in field offices and may 
report to local administrative officials rather than to a central 
departmental or bureau training officer.^ 

the Social Security Board there is a Training Division for employees of the Board, 
and iiTlHnafgFTiuiem^ there are othei training sections or divisions whose 
function is the planning, su])ervision, and reporting of training programs for 
state employees. In the Railroad Retirement Board the central training unit 
at the time of the preparation of this report consists of one training officer and 
his secretary. 

2 The Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Bureau of Prisons have central- 
ized control of employee training, while the parent Department of Justice has 
not yet (December 1940) organized a central training unit for the whole depart- 
ment. A similar situation exists in other federal departments and is quite 
usual in other government jurisdictions, notably at the municipal level, where 
the police and fire departments liequently have highly organized central control 
of training although the city government itself has no central training unit. 

3 Three bureaus of the United States Department of Agriculture illustrate 
three different organization plans, although in none of the three are the persons 
responsible for training under the administrative control of the Training Divi- 
sion in the Office of Personnel of the Department. 

In the Forest Service training is very intimately tied in with management. 
In Washington the official responsible for training activities carries the title, 
St^j^.ssistat)jJbaLAd Mana^emenj^ and reports to the Assistant Chief 

of the Bureau, who heads the ^AfmiiSVtriitiye and Information 

Divisioii^ Only a pan ol his time is given to Tfaming matters. He Has no staff. 
In most of the regional offices there is a single training officer, usually so entitled, 
who is directly responsible to the Regional Forester. He serves in a staff capacity 
while most of the actual instruction is given by line supervisors. 

The Soil Conservation Service has a Chief Training Officer in Washington 
who is the head of the Training Section of the Division of Personnel Manage- 
ment. In each regional Office there is a regional training officer, who is the 
chief of a training section of the Regional Division of Personnel Management, 
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Functions of Central Training Units 

In varying degrees both single training officers and organized 
training units usually perform two types of functions, which may 
be considered to correspond roughly to what have been desig- 
nated as line and staff functions. A training officer or unit may 
act in an advisory capacity or may have operating responsibility, 
or both. In some instances both types of activity can be com- 
bined in one project. 

At this point it should be remembered that the discussion in 
this chapter concerns types of central training units and their 
functions, while the differentiation between centralized and de- 
centralized instruction, as carried on in an organization, was 
taken up in Chapter III, To avoid possible confusion, it should 
be stressed here, as it will become clear from examples cited, 
that central training units frequently have much to do with 
what has been called decentralized instruction, as well as with 
centralized instruction. It is probably fair to state that the 
greater part of the activities of most central training units, 
particularly those at the higher organization levels, partake of 

responsible to the Regional Conservator, in each region there are special staffs 
for different problem areas. On each of these area staffs there is a training techni- 
cian who spends up to 25 per cent of his time on training. At each camp, or low- 
est operating unit, there is a training committee. All of these persons, or groups, 
at the different organization levels perform central training functions of some 
sort. Although the training specialists in the field are responsible to local ad- 
ministrative authorities, there is direct communication between the training 
specialists at the different levels. Thus the Chief Training Officer may be held 
responsible for planning, coordinating, and directing the training activities of 
the entire Service. 

In the Farm Security Administration the organization of training is on a still 
different basis. As in the Soil Conservation Service and in the Department 
as a whole, centralized responsibility for training has been given the per- 
sonnel officer, who, in this instance, bears the title. Director of Personnel and 
Labor Relations. In the Personnel Division in Washington there is a Train- 
ing Section under a chief. In each of the 12 regional offices there is, on the 
staff of the Regional Director, a Personnel Adviser, who is the head of the 
regional division of personnel. He has a responsibility with respect to training 
in his region similar to that vested in the Director of Personnel and Labor 
Relations with respect to training for the entire Administration. Both in Wash- 
ington and in the various regional offices there are training committees which 
serve in an advisory capacity and frequently assist in the planning and initia- 
tion of training projects. The members of the Training Section in Washington 
spend a large proportion of their time in the field collaborating with the 
Regional Personnel Advisers and regional training committees in the carrying 
out of training programs, especially those which have been planned for all 
regions. 
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the nature of staff functions. The closer such units are to the 
line of actual operation, the more likely they are to have line, 
or operating, responsibility for a share of the training. 

It is clear from the evidence that has been collected, however, 
that no sharp delimitation can be placed upon the character of 
functions performed by members of a central training unit as 
contrasted with the training activities of line supervisors and 
officials. Instances can be found where similar activities are 
carried on in one organization by members of a central train- 
ing unit, in another by line supervisors, and in another by co- 
operative activity on the part of both. Because of this fact it 
seems best to list the types of functions and activities which may 
be performed by central training units without attempting to 
set the border line between those which are “line” and those 
which are “staff.” Some of these would naturally fall under one 
heading, others under the other, while still others, such as “co- 
ordination,” might fall into either category, depending upon 
the authority delegated to the training unit.‘ 

4 Two projects of the Farm Security Administration, both involving the train- 
ing of field employees, are illustrative of both staff and line activities. The first 
is predominantly staff, and the second, predominantly line. 

Project No, i. Training administrative supervisors to enable them, in turn, 
to train the staffs of approximately 2,ooo county offices in office management 
and general procedure. 

The Training Section of the Personnel Division performed the following 
functions: 

Step No. 1. Assisted Administrator’s Training Committee by suggestion and 
advice in the preparation of preliminary plans. 

Step No. 2. Consulted with officials and technicians of the various divisions 
concerned in preparing the agenda for a two-weeks’ course to be given at each 
of 12 regional offices, instructors to be provided locally. 

Step No. 3. Represented the Director of Personnel in a survey of several county 
offices. Representatives of several Washington divisions, of a regional office, of a 
state office, and a district supervisor participated in this survey. 

Step No, 4, Assisted in making preparations for, and attended as observers 
and critics, a trial course in one regional office. 

Step No. 5. Collaborated in making final revision of the course agenda. 

Step No. 6. Following a letter from the Administrator to each Regional 
Director, in which provision was made for the appointment of administrative 
supervisors and junior administrative supervisors to receive the training, and 
for the holding of the training schools, each member of the Training Section 
visited the regional offices in the area assigned him for the purpose of assisting 
in the organization of the schools in accordance with the plans already de- 
veloped. In some regions this activity was largely directional and supervisory, 
in others, somewhat more consultative and advisory. In no instance did a 
member of the Training Section participate in the instruction and in very few 
instances did he remain in a region until the course had been completed. 

Project No, a. Course in effective letter writing. 
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Functions that have been dealt with in earlier chapters are 
mentioned briefly here; other functions are discussed more fully. 
It should be emphasized that the listing of these functions does 
not imply that all are performed by all central training units, 
or even by any single one. 

Conducting Surveys 

As a prerequisite to the effective performance of its other 
functions, a central training unit must secure a large amount 
of information concerning training needs, facilities, methods, 
and the like. Some of this information is of a type which can be 
obtained by fairly simple procedures and some requires more 
exacting research technique. 

In the first category may be included information which may 
be readily secured by various survey methods, of which inter- 
views, conferences, reports, and written questionnaires are prob- 
ably the most common. 

Staff members of central training units spend a significant 
portion of their time interviewing officials and supervisors for 

Step No. s. Recommended to Administrator's Training Committee type of 
course and procedure to be followed. This included a recommendation that a 
request be made to the Faim Credit Administration for the services of Mr. 
James F. Grady to conduct a series of conferences in Washington and to instruct 
members of the Training Section in the use of his method and materials. 

Step No. s. Assisted Mr. Grady in making all arrangements for the series of 
conferences in Washington, alter the Adininistiator had given instructions 
with respect to attendance. 

Step No. 3. Jointly conducted a similar series of conferences in the Region I 
office, located in Washington. 

Step No. 4- Each member of the Section conducted similar series of confer- 
ences in the regional offices in the area assigned him, after administrative in- 
structions had been sent to the field to this effect. 

In the first project no actual instruction of the trainees was given by members 
of the central training unit from Washington, although they may be said to 
have given some instruction to the local officials who served as instructors. 
Among these were the Regional Personnel Advisers, who may be regarded as 
heading the central training units in each region. In the second project all 
instruction in the field was given by members of the central training unit in 
Washington on the basis of a uniform plan. The Regional Personnel Advisers 
assisted in making arrangements and securing letters for demonstration and 
discussion. 

A project organizationally similar to the second involved instructions given 
to supervisors and boards of review with regard to the rating of employees. 
Members of the central training unit in Washington assisted officials of the 
Personnel Division in giving uniform instruction to supervisors in all parts of 
the country. At least one conference was arranged in each state for this pur- 
pose. This is an illustration of organizationally centralized, but geographically 
decentralized, training. 
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the purpose of securing accurate and current information for 
the use of the training unit. In many instances training special- 
ists act in a liaison capacity between their own unit and other 
parts of the organization which they serve. They secure informa- 
tion from the persons they visit and give information and advice 
to them. Occasionally the facts can best be gathered by means 
of a conference attended by supervisory officials and by mem- 
bers of the training unit. 

Questionnaires and periodic reports are mentioned last be- 
cause, although they are likely to be thought of first, they are 
justly unpopular and usually are more adapted to statistical 
purposes than to the needs of a central training unit. Informa- 
tion needed by training officers is likely to be so highly special- 
ized in different situations that the interview or conference 
technique is much more likely to be successful than the ques- 
tionnaire or report method. It may be well to mention, however, 
that a combination of questionnaire and interview is frequently 
an extremely effective method of gathering information. The 
advantages of this method are (1) that the interviewer is pro- 
vided with a complete, systematized scheme for obtaining and 
recording the information he seeks, and (2) that oral discussion 
of questions raised by the questionnaire permits amplifications, 
clarifications, illustrations, and explanations which can be in- 
cluded in the report. 

Among the many types of questions which need to be asked, 
some of the most fundamental are the following: 

What types of training and what particular projects are at 
present in operation and are contemplated in the various 
parts of the organization or jurisdiction served? 

What general training needs exist that are not being met 
either by present or contemplated programs of training? 

What facilities are available within the organization or juris- 
diction or in cooperating institutions for meeting such 
needs? 

What facilities not now available need to be provided? 

Such general questions as the foregoing are most applicable 
as presented here when a central training unit is first esta:blished 
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and is seeking to obtain information to form the basis of its 
activities. Once that initial information is obtained, it is neces- 
sary to keep it current by constant contact with the various 
subdivisions of the organization or organizations to be served. 
If the training unit is in a position to maintain regular con- 
tacts, the flow of information between it and the organization 
units with which it deals becomes natural and regular. 

Research 

Much of the information which is assembled by research might 
perhaps have been included under the previous heading. It is 
listed separately because the processes followed require greater 
exactness and in some instances the employment of techniques 
other than those employed in the simple asking and answering 
of questions. 

It is desirable that a careful functional analysis be made of 
all operations, skills, and knowledge required in the many posi- 
tions to be found in any organization. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere, job training requirements can best be fully and ade- 
quately identified by means of such analyses. In many instances 
members of the training unit will find that supervisors have not 
been in the habit of going through this process and that they 
need assistance and instruction which the central training unit 
is in a position to supply. The unit itself needs the resulting 
data in order that its own activities may be based upon accurate 
and complete information. 

It is an important function of the central training unit to 
conduct research in methods and techniques or to make use of 
the results of such research conducted by others. Supervisors 
frequently realize what sort of training is needed in a particular 
situation but they have little opportunity to make a complete 
survey of the methods and techniques which may be applicable, 
and on the basis of such a survey to select the ones which give 
promise of best results. The central training unit has an oppor- 
tunity, moreover, to conduct research in developing improved 
methods of evaluating training activities. The search for new 
and better techniques should not be confined to the jurisdiction 
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served by any training unit. Much can be learned from the 
work done in other public service jurisdictions and in industry, 
business, and education, both vocational and general. 

Research in the field of training is not the obligation of any 
one person or group, but should be carried out to some extent 
by all who have any training responsibility. The central train- 
ing unit, however, is best located and should be best equipped 
to carry on the most extensive of the research activities in this 
field. There is need for research in materials and equipment as 
well as in methods and techniques. 

Research is essential in any dynamic and progressive organi- 
zation. It should not be limited merely to the gathering and 
organization of facts concerning what has already been done. It 
is true that we learn much from the experience of others, and 
that very frequently that experience serves our own purposes 
adequately. A portion of the burden of research, however, 
should be to analyze critically the problems which need solution, 
and to analyze the various solutions which thus far have been 
used in order to determine whether they are as effective as they 
should be and in order to point out the needs for improvement. 
The progressive factor in research is the discovery or invention 
of new methods or a new combination of old methods which 
may better meet the needs of a situation than anything which 
has been previously attempted. Each problem must be studied 
in the light ot its own elements and the solution of that prob- 
lem must be individually worked out on the basis of the best 
that is known or can be devised. 

Informational Service 

Thus far we have considered only the fact-gathering func- 
tions of the central training unit. It is obvious that the purpose 
of gathering information is to make it available or actively to 
distribute it. Some training units maintain not only a central 
library, including published texts and relevant periodicals, but 
also a file which readily reveals information concerning pro- 
grams, materials, and methods that have proved effective 
in relation to definite employee training problems. 
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This information serves not only as the source file of the unit’s 
training specialists, supplying them with adequate and up-to- 
date information needed in the performance of their advisory 
‘ functions, but is also available for consultation by persons out- 
side the unit. 

The central training unit should maintain and be in a posi- 
tion to distribute information with respect to the facilities 
available to public employees in educational and similar outside 
institutions. It is appropriate that, information concerning these 
facilities be assembled and kept by the central training unit, 
for the development of a well-rounded program of training for 
the employees in a given jurisdiction or organization very likely 
will require the assistance, when it can be secured, of outside 
educational institutions. 

In some jurisdictions, it is found helpful to publish a bulle- 
tin to disseminate information concerning training activities, 
materials, or methods. Such bull'etins are prepared, for example, 
by training units in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Federal Bureau of Employment Security. 

Preparation of Training Texts 

The central training unit may also find it desirable to pre- 
pare course materials, exercises, or manuals for use within the 
organization or jurisdiction it serves. Practice exercises in 
stenography and typing and orientation course material, in- 
cluding information concerning personnel policies and prac- 
tices, are illustrative of the type of information and materials 
which can be prepared by a central training unit. 

Advice and Counsel 

One of the most important functions performed by many 
central training units, particularly those in large and complex 
organizations, is that of giving advice and counsel to executive 
and administrative officers, personnel directors, operating super- 
visors, and the training specialists attached to subordinate or- 
ganizational subdivisions. A training consultant, for example, in 
the Bureau of Training of the New York City Civil Service Com- 
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mission, would be expected to advise and consult with training 
officers in the various departments of the city government. 
Similarly, members of the Training Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are expected to advise and 
consult with members of training sections of the various bu- 
reaus of the Department. The State Education Department in 
New York performs a number of centralized functions with 
relation to the training of state employees: 

The primary responsibility of the Department is to aid in the 
operation, development, and coordination of basic in-service job 
training programs for state and local employees. The Department 
will also observe closely the problems of, and developments in, pre- 
employment training for the public service. The Department will 
adjust its activities to meet the impact of pre-employment training 
results upon the in-service training field. It will provide advisory 
aid to such programs in order to mesh pre-employment and in- 
service training. (Reference No. 49, p. ra.) 

In general, such advice and counsel has to do with analyzing 
training needs; planning and developing training programs; 
selecting methods and materials to be used; selecting instructors 
and methods of instruction; and establishing methods of ap- 
praising the results of specific instruction, training materials, 
or entire training programs. Of all the advisory service per- 
formed by a training officer the most far-reaching in its results 
is that rendered the administrative head of his organization. 
The training officer’s counsel and advice in planning the means 
by which the effectiveness and morale of employees may be 
increased can be a vital force in insuring organizational success. 

The value of such advice and counsel, especially to those who 
are more immediately charged with the responsibility for de- 
veloping specific training courses or projects, is derived from 
the breadth of experience and contact which is cumulatively 
developed in a central training unit. If the fact-gathering and 
research activities of the unit are effective, the consultants have 
the means of supplementing their own observations and experi- 
ence readily and authoritatively and are thus enabled to supple- 
ment the knowledge and experience of local training officers to 
an extent that would otherwise be impossible. 
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It seems essential that consultants and technicians in the cen- 
tral training units of large jurisdictions should be persons of 
broad experience and of penetrating and analytical intelligence, 
who are neither unduly committed to, nor prejudiced against, 
any specific methods or techniques. Their task is that of the 
scientist who must make sure that he has all the facts and details 
of a problem before attempting to give advice as to its solution. 
Every element in a training project should be determined only 
after the circumstances and needs have been completely ex- 
amined. The consultant from a central training unit who at- 
tempts to prescribe the courses or materials or methods to be 
used in any situation without first making sure that he has at 
his command an adequate analysis of the skills, knowledge, and 
operations required in the job for which training is to be given, 
as well as information concerning the degree to which such 
skills and knowledge are already possessed by the employees 
whom it is proposed to train, will soon lose the confidence of 
the persons he attempts to advise. 

Under the heading of advice and counsel may also be in- 
cluded personal assistance and guidance offered to individual 
employees in planning their own educational and training ac- 
tivities. This type of counseling may or may not be officially in- 
cluded among the announced duties of a central training unit; 
there may be personnel specialists, not attached to the training 
unit, whose function it is to include this among other personnel 
relations and guidance functions. In any event, the training 
unit, if it wins the confidence and support of the organization 
as a whole, will be sought out by individual employees and 
officials for just this kind of help. It is most appropriate that 
this should be so, especially if it is agreed that training and educa- 
tion have a highly personalized aspect and that it is profitable 
to think in terms of individual growth as well as organizational 
effectiveness. 

Direct Assistance and Cooperation 

Very frequently the central training staff is called upon not 
only to assist in the analysis of training needs, the making of 
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training plans, and the selection of methods and materials to be 
used, but also to participate actively with local training officers 
or with supervisors in actually putting training projects into 
operation. This direct assistance may be exercised at any point 
in the development of a training activity and may concern the 
entire activity, or only a portion of it. Central training officers 
may be cooperating participants with supervisors and other 
specialists in planning a course and in giving actual instruction. 
For example, a series of training conferences for supervisors or 
foremen in a given department might be planned with the 
assistance of a consultant from a central training unit who had 
had wide experience in supervisory training. Most of the actual 
instruction or conference leadership might be provided by 
specialists in personnel management, oflfice management, and 
other functions of the organization, but the representative of 
the central training unit might himself participate in the con- 
ference or act as leader at certain sessions. 

The central training unit can be of direct assistance to local 
training officers and to supervisors in negotiating with outside 
institutions to secure their cooperation in providing facilities or 
instruction for training which cannot be completely provided 
within the organization. In Chapter III the importance of such 
cooperation has been stressed. It is likely to be facilitated and 
made more generally applicable to the training needs of an 
entire public service jurisdiction if the central training unit of 
that jurisdiction undertakes the responsibility of coordinating 
these activities and assists in making arrangements which will 
best serve the entire jurisdiction. 

In this report stress has been laid upon the desirability of 
utilizing the services of operating supervisors for training pur- 
poses. Note has also been made of the fact that many such super- 
visors who may be unusually competent in the technical work 
of their units may have had no training or experience as instruc- 
tors. Some may not have the natural ability to convey informa- 
tion successfully to others, which is basically essential in any 
instructional process. Members of the central training unit may 
be of great assistance in preparing such supervisors to under- 
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take the teaching responsibilities which are inherent in their 
work. The central training unit not only may be called upon 
to train line supervisors to be instructors, but also may be re- 
quired to give centralized courses for training technicians in the 
various departments and agencies within the jurisdiction. This 
training should include instruction in the principles of adult 
education as applied to employee training situations, in tech- 
niques and methods applicable under a variety of circumstances, 
in the effective use of various types of materials, in the analysis 
of training problems, in the formulation and development of 
training programs, and in the processes and methods of evalu- 
ation. 

Coordination of Training Activities 

The central training unit of any large and complex organiza- 
tion is in a position to discover instances in which several or- 
ganizational branches have the same or similar training prob- 
lems, while none of them alone is in a position to set up the 
necessary training facilities. With assistance and advice, how- 
ever, it may be possible for all of them to be brought to co- 
operate in setting up a program which may meet their several 
needs. 

Training committees can be of great assistance in the co- 
ordination of the training activities within an organization, as 
well as in planning and organizing training programs. Where 
central training units do not exist, there can hardly be coordi- 
nation except through the service of intergroup committees. 
Where central training units do exist, their coordinating func- 
tion is greatly facilitated by the active cooperation of com- 
mittees, either those set up within organizational subdivisions, 
or those whose membership is made up of representatives of 
such subdivisions. In a municipal plan, for example, a central 
advisory committee may assist the division or bureau of training 
in planning and coordinating the activities of all city depart- 
ments. Such a committee would be made up, in all probability, 
of representatives of the several departments. In addition to, or 
in place of, such a central committee, there may be depart- 
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mental training committees, concerned primarily with planning 
and developing training programs within their own depart- 
ments but serving also to assist the central bureau or division 
of training in coordinating the training activities of the entire 
service.* 

This coordination of the activities of several departments or 
organizational subdivisions may in certain instances involve the 
participation of outside educational or other institutions, a 
matter which has already been mentioned. The availability of 
funds under the George-Deen Act should not be overlooked by 
central training units operating in localities where arrange- 
ments can be made for the use of such funds. The closest of 
relations should, and usually do, exist between central training 
units at state and municipal levels on the one hand and state 
boards of vocational education and institutions authorized to 
receive George-Deen Act funds on the other. Departments and 
agencies of the federal government have frequently called upon 
the Office of Education for assistance and advice in the develop- 
ment of training plans or activities. Intimate cooperative re- 

5 In the Tennessee Valley Authority departmental training committees have 
been organized on both a formal and an informal basis. 

These committees cooperate with the Division of Training of the Personnel 
Department. Duties recommended for them have been stated as follows by a 
member of the Training Division: 

1. To determine the training needs of the department 

(a) Identify those needs which are sufficiently common to all to justify the 
formation of classes. 

(b) Identify the needs of individuals or small numbers of persons which 
may be approached through individual study. 

(c) Identify the lines of promotion so that each Individual may clearly see, 
not only the requirements essential for his present position, but also 
those for which he may be able to prepare himself. This suggestion 
implies that the training needs should not be confined to departmental 
lines, 

2. To determine the content and scope of the courses planned, select the instruc- 
tors, and to evaluate the quality of the instruction that is given. 

3. To assume responsibility for keeping the instruction in line with the policies 
of the department. 

4. To assist in the induction and orientation of new employees. 

5. To assist in the planning and organization of training programs for the persons 
employed as interns, assistants, and student engineers. 

The Training Bureau of the New York City Civil Service Commission is 
assisted by two advisory bodies, one an Advisory Committee composed of de- 
partmental training officers, and the other an Advisory Council made up of 
educational, industrial, and governmental personnel specialists. Committees 
serving similar purposes are set up in other public service jurisdictions and 
may often serve not only in an advisory capacity in the planning of training 
programs but also in the coordination of aaivities. 
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lationships are being developed between the United States Civil 
Service Commission and the Office of Education to the end that 
the great resources of the educational world, and specifically 
the facilities of educational systems and institutions, may be 
brought to contribute most effectively to the development of 
public service training at the federal level as well as in other 
jurisdictions. The functions of the Office of Education in rela- 
tion to the administration of the George-Deen Act have been 
described in Chapter III. 

Direct Instruction 

Many central training units are called upon to carry through 
from beginning to end certain types of employee training. In 
some cases direct instruction is the major function of the unit. 
Other training units give little or no formal instruction, but 
instead concentrate on functions of an advisory and facilitating 
nature. The appropriate balance between instruction by train- 
ing officers and by other means, varying with changing circum- 
stances, has been discussed in Chapter III. 

Evaluation 

Under certain circumstances the responsibility for direct eval- 
uation rests upon the central training unit. Training specialists 
may be required by administrative authorities to evaluate and 
report upon any and all aspects of employee training carried on 
within an organization. The subject of evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of training activities has been discussed thoroughly in 
Chapter VI. 

Standardization 

Standardization is not applicable or desirable in many situa- 
tions, but in others it is practically imperative. In the training 
given to supervisors in connection with service rating systems, 
for instance, it is highly important that standardization should 
be established in order that there may be uniformity in the 
rating process itself. It is also important that proper and uni- 
form standards be established, through training, in the field of 
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position classification, and in similar procedures common to the 
various units of a jurisdiction. 

Recording Participation and Determining Credits 

The practice of recording the training participated in by indi- 
vidual employees is a sound one that unfortunately is all too 
often neglected. Frequently this neglect can be ascribed to the 
fact that personnel service records are not designed to include 
information concerning education and training completed after 
appointment. In some jurisdictions provision has been made 
for including in an employee's record information concerning 
his participation in training given under the auspices of the 
organization and jurisdiction itself. Frequently no such record 
is made of educational or training courses taken under other 
auspices. 

In the Home Owners* Loan Corporation the burden of re- 
sponsibility for reporting information of this type is placed 
largely upon the shoulders of the employee. He is expected to 
notify the personnel officer whenever he has had additional 
training which may serve to increase the consideration which 
may be given him for transfer or promotion. In his personnel 
folder, a special sheet is maintained for recording his personal 
history subsequent to the date of his original appointment, in- 
cluding entries he submits. In addition to the information sup- 
plied by the employee himself, the personnel office receives in- 
formation from instructors of courses sponsored by the organi- 
zation. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority uses a manual entitled '‘The 
Problem and Procedure of Training Participation Reports," 
(Reference No. 44) which discusses the reasons for training 
reports, their definition, contents, and form. The method of 
evaluating an employee's participation, as well as the procedure 
to be followed in making reports, is prescribed. The summary 
is quoted in full: 

1. A participation report is defined as a certification of skill or 
knowledge obtained through participation in an organized edu- 
cational activity. 
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2 . A participation report is offered for participation in any or- 
ganized general education, in-service training, or job training ac- 
tivity, in which the participation can be and is evaluated in quali- 
tative terms, and only for such activities. 

5. A participation report is not offered for participation in re- 
lated class work undertaken under a formalized plan of work- 
experience and training. At present, this applies to apprentice 
training and student generating plant operator training. 

4. The participation report contains: 

a. Name of participant 

b. Title of activity 

c. Date begun 

d. Date ended 

e. Total number of hours of instruction 

f. Subject contents of activity 

g. Methods of instruction 

h. Evaluation of participation 

i. Name of instructor (signature if desired) 

j. Signature of unit supervisor 

5. The evaluation is indicated on a two-point scale— satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory— with comments in sentence form to provide 
more searching evaluation. 

6. The evaluation should be as objective as possible. For this 
purpose, it is to be based on written tests, reports, or performance 
tests. 

7. Participants are allowed the option of deciding whether par- 
ticipation reports should be sent to their files and their super- 
visors. 

8. Exercise of this option is to be permitted after the close of 
the activity and after the participant has reviewed the evaluation 
of his participation. 

9. Unit supervisors are responsible for obtaining evaluations 
from instructors and for preparation and distribution of participa- 
tion reports. 

10. The Administrative Assistant administers the use of partici- 
pation reports. He reviews all reports before filing, 

11. The attached forms are adopted as uniform throughout the 
Training Division. 

In other organizations attempts have been made periodically 
to secure up-to-date information concerning the education and 
training acquired by employees since their original appointment 
or since the last similar inquiry was conducted. The question- 
naire method usually is employed for securing this information. 
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In June, 1938, the United States Department of Agriculture sent 
questionnaires to employees throughout its departmental and 
field services. The information requested was varied and de- 
tailed, and it included education completed, not only before 
employment, but subsequently. The information on these ques- 
tionnaires was coded and punched on tabulating cards main- 
tained primarily for transfer and promotional purposes. These 
punch card records are being brought up to date annually by 
means of further questionnaires. 

In a number of jurisdictions it is the practice to award em- 
ployees formal credits toward promotion for taking part in 
training courses. Until and unless there is adequate and trust- 
worthy evaluation of training given, the practice of allowing 
credits of this kind is fraught with a good deal of danger. Ex- 
perience and research thus far concluded indicate that there is 
more danger than value in allowing credits toward promotion 
solely on the basis of satisfactory completion of courses of train- 
ing. Eligibility for admission to a promotion examination may 
be, in part, determined by such credits, but the actual contri- 
bution made by training to the qualifications of an employee 
cannot be taken for granted and should be measured by an ade- 
quate examination in the specific knowledge and skills required 
in the position to which it is proposed that the employee be 
promoted. 

Maintaining Relations with Outside Agencies or Institutions 

Mention has been made of the services that are performed by 
many central training units in coordinating the training activi- 
ties of governmental units with outside educational agencies. 
There are three other objectives which a central training unit 
may serve by maintaining close relationships with outside or- 
ganizations, both public and private: first, to assist in connection 
with preentry education or training; second, to promote the 
development of facilities which will afford public employees 
the opportunity, on their own initiative, to pursue their general 
education while employed, whether or not the particular sub- 
jects they choose to study are directly related to their official 
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occupation; and third, to obtain the most recent information 
and advice with respect to the development of materials, meth- 
ods, and standards that may be applicable to problems of em- 
ployee training. 

The first type of relationship is one which, if entered into 
with a thoroughly professional and tactful attitude, may serve to 
assist educational institutions to understand more fully those 
requirements of the public service which they are called upon 
to aid prospective government employees in meeting. Any 
thorough-going analysis of the training needs connected with 
any position or group of positions can hardly fail to reveal in 
many instances the desirability of some differing emphasis in, 
or additions to, preemployment education. Educators generally 
have welcomed reliable information of this kind. Lest there be 
any fear, however, that public officials are here being encour- 
aged to attempt to bring unwarranted influence to bear upon 
the educational plans of nongovernmental institutions, it 
should be vigorously emphasized that this is not the case. 

Strictly speaking, the central training unit is officially in- 
terested only in educational experiences which contribute di- 
rectly to the effectiveness of the agency’s operations. Although 
the general cultural advancement and the pleasure derived 
from studious pursuits may indirectly increase the value of em- 
ployees to the government and may give them a high degree 
of personal satisfaction, the government could not without 
specific legal authorization bear the expense of conducting 
courses primarily for the employees’ benefit, even if it were 
considered advisable. A discussion of employee training, how- 
ever, cannot be considered complete without touching, even 
though lightly, upon the employees’ opportunities for self- 
development. Personnel officers and members of the central 
training units can well give some thought and attention to this 
aspect of employee education and can frequently stimulate the 
interest of favorably located educational institutions in making 
suitable courses available to government employees at times 
when they are free to attend them. A few universities have al- 
ready done a great deal in this field and others are rapidly 
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becoming aware of the opportunity they have to serve public 
employees. 

Universities and colleges are constantly pursuing research 
with which training officers will do well to keep in touch. In- 
formation concerning methods of instruction and information 
and material for various courses frequently can be obtained 
better from certain educational institutions than from any other 
source. Studies that are being made under the auspices of educa- 
tional foundations frequently yield information of great value 
to those whose responsibility it is to train public employees. 

Stimulation of Interest in Training 

Many of the most obviously desirable things in life need 
“selling,” although it may seem that their evident benefits 
would make them sought by all. The necessity for training and 
the advantages derived from it have constantly to be put before 
administrative officials, legislative bodies, budget officers, and 
employees themselves. Frequently it is necessary to induce 
officials and supervisors to train their employees. The lion's 
share of this educative and promotional activity falls upon the 
central training unit 

Often there is need for clarification with respect to the 
meaning of the term “training.” Many persons in responsible 
positions are inclined to misunderstand its purposes and under- 
estimate its value to them because they visualize it as some- 
thing quite apart from the administrative or management func- 
tion, rather than as one of its most vitally important tools. An 
inquiry was made of a government official with respect to train- 
ing activities being carried on in the highly professionalized 
organization with which he was connected. He replied that no 
training was being done. Careful questioning, however, drew 
out the information that when young engineers were appointed 
in the organization they were assigned in groups of two or three 
to senior engineers who were best equipped to get them prop- 
erly instructed in the procedures, standards, and specialized type 
of problems existing in the organization. 

That official had not labeled that process of instruction as 
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“training.” Presumably he felt that an activity, to qualify as 
training, had to be separate and apart from regular necessary 
processes of administration and would require classes, special 
instructors, and all the paraphernalia of the schoolroom. It is 
essential that those who would further the cause of employee 
training should themselves view it in its true light— as a vital 
part of administration— and should clarify the thinking of others 
on this point. 

No one is in a better position than the central training unit 
to collect and disseminate reliable information, both statistical 
and anecdotal, about training activities and their effectiveness 
in improving employee operations and morale. The successful 
experience of other organizations or jurisdictions, the savings 
in time, money, and effort as a result of specific training projects, 
the enthusiastic testimony of other well-known administrators 
or executives, all provide strong support for the person who is 
seeking to convince his superiors, or those who hold the purse 
strings, that some training program should be initiated. 

Another way in which support for training can be gained is 
by surveying carefully the operations of an organization, re- 
vealing and demonstrating weaknesses and inefficiencies that 
can be readily corrected by the appropriate kind of training, 
and then proposing a well-planned program to improve skills, 
supply lacking knowledge, and correct weaknesses in procedure 
and operations. 

Once support has been won for the inauguration of a pro- 
gram to accomplish a definite purpose in relation to a revealed 
need, and that program has been carried through to a successful 
conclusion, its demonstrated results in improved operating ef- 
fectiveness pave the way for the development of more extensive 
training plans. 

By taking operating supervisors and administrative officials 
into complete partnership in analyzing training needs and in 
working out the solutions of operating problems in terms of 
training projects, the training specialist or central training unit 
is able to gain a degree of confidence, support, and assistance 
that is difficult, if not impossible, to achieve by other means. 
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It a person can be brought to participate actively in any under- 
taking it will almost invariably have his approval and usually 
his loyal and enthusiastic support. 

In almost every undertaking that deeply affects the activities 
of an organization, the degree of success attained is likely to be 
in direct proportion to the measure of interest, support, and 
participation of the top executive and those responsible to him 
for carrying out major policies. The central training unit’s first 
consideration, as far as the promotion of its own activities is 
concerned, should be to give these officials all the information 
and assistance necessary to an adequate understanding of what 
training is and does, and of their part in its development. 

As other sections of this report have emphasized, the training 
specialist cannot stop with administrators and supervisors in 
this campaign of promotion. If the line employee gets the im- 
pression that this training is just another device of management 
and efficiency experts to get more work out of him, the whole 
program will miss fire and perhaps do more harm than good. 
Training must be accepted by the learner; he must participate 
actively and cooperatively if desirable results are to be attained. 

The central training unit in a public service jurisdiction can- 
not afford to neglect the general public and legislative bodies 
in this informational or promotional activity. Much of the same 
material which is prepared for presentation to high adminis- 
trative officials and budget officers is appropriate for general 
publication and for submission to legislative committees. Well- 
prepared factual data, which reveal specific contributions by 
well-organized training programs to improvement in the operat- 
ing effectiveness of groups of employees or whole organizations, 
can be used appropriately and effectively in seeking public and 
official support for organized training activities.* 

Organizational Relationships 
At the outset of this discussion the statement was made that 
the training of employees is the direct responsibility of adminis- 
trators and supervisors. As consideration of the many types of 

•See the report o£ the Committee on Public Relations, a companion report in 
this series. 
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training has progressed, however, it has been found that special- 
ists both inside and outside the structure of an organization have 
in many instances borne a very large share in the planning and 
execution of training programs. This chapter deals with a unit 
especially set up for that purpose. It might seem that the ex- 
istence of such a unit conflicts with the original premise. Other- 
wise, how can it be said that supervisors are responsible for 
training, and at the same time have a special unit organized for 
the purpose of planning or conducting it? 

No real conflict is present in this situation. A central training 
unit is responsible either directly or through an intermediate 
step to the chief administrative official of the organization or 
organizational subdivision to which it is attached and which it 
serves. The nature of the relationship to administrative man- 
agement differs in different jurisdictions and organizations. In 
some instances, as has been noted, training has been regarded 
as an independent function of administration and has not been 
grouped with other related functions under the immediate di- 
rection and control of an official reporting to the administra- 
tive head of the agency. In others, such a grouping has been 
made and training has become one of the specialized functions 
under the immediate administrative direction -of a high-ranking 
official who reports either directly to the chief executive or to 
someone in his immediate office. 

Many administrators and persons interested in the develop- 
ment of employee training have felt strongly that centralized 
training functions should be included with other functions con- 
cerned with the activities and abilities of employees. This tend- 
ency has led to a change in the conception of the scope and 
importance of the activities of the departmental personnel office 
or the central personnel agency. In numerous instances their 
functions were limited for many years to the recruitment and 
selection of personnel, to the maintenance of records, and to 
the administration of classification and pay plans. There has 
been an increasing tendency in recent years, however, to add to 
these control functions services of a very different character. 
Among the latter, training is taking a place of conspicuous 
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importance. This assumes, of course, several prerequisites: a 
demonstrated need, sanction of the agency’s participation, and 
available staff and facilities. 

The appropriateness of including training among personnel 
functions rests upon the close relationship which exists among 
them. The interrelationship between selection of personnel and 
training is self-evident. In the first place, the examiner and 
placement officer need to know in great detail the training an 
applicant has had before entrance into the public service. In 
the second place, the supervisor or training officer must have 
the same information in order intelligently to plan the training 
which is still necessary after appointment. Similarly, there is a 
close relation between the classification function and the train- 
ing function. The analysis of duties and responsibilities made 
for the purpose of determining the classification of an em- 
ployee’s position is closely related to analysis made to determine 
the content of a training program. Such an analysis is useful, 
once again, to the examiner who seeks to select well-qualified 
persons. Training is linked closely also with the personnel func- 
tions of promotion and transfer, especially since training proj- 
ects frequently are set up for the particular purpose of pre- 
paring employees for the performance of different or more 
responsible duties. 

A notable step taken officially to associate training with other 
personnel activities was the signing by President Roosevelt of 
Executive Order No. 7916 on June 24, 1938. This order, which 
has been cited elsewhere in this report, placed upon personnel 
officers certain definite responsibilities for the training of federal 
employees. In section 6 of that order, training was enumerated 
among the functions specifically assigned to directors of the 
departmental divisions of personnel supervision and manage- 
ment, whose appointment was authorized and directed by the > 
order. In section 8, the United States Civil Service Commission, 
the central personnel agency of the federal government, was 
directed in the following words to assume for the first time an 
important role in connection with training employees of the 
federal government: 
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The Civil Service Commission shall, in cooperation with operat- 
ing departments and establishments, the Ofiice of Education, and 
public and private institutions of learning, establish practical 
training courses for employees in the departmental and field serv- 
ices of the classified civil service, and may by regulations provide 
credits in transfer and promotion examinations for satisfactory 
completion of one or more of such training courses. 

In preparation for the assumption of its new responsibilities, 
the United States Civil Service Commission issued a statement 
setting forth its proposed activities, from which the following 
citations are quoted: 

These two sections of the order (Section 6 and Section 8 men- 
tioned above), taken together, give broad general directions for the 
establishment and development of the Federal training program. 
Section 6 appropriately places upon the administrative heads of 
the several departments or agencies the responsibility for providing 
adequate training for the employees under their own direction, and 
provides that their directors of personnel shall initiate and super- 
vise training programs which they, the administrative heads, after 
consultation with the Civil Service Commission, approve. Section 8 
places upon the Civil Service Commission a much broader respon- 
sibility than that implied in the "‘consultation*’ mentioned in Sec- 
tion 6. It provides that the Commission shall, with the cooperation 
of the agencies and institutions mentioned, establish training 
courses for departmental and field employees of the classified civil 
service. Then, in the last clause, it authorizes the Commission, but 
does not direct it, to establish regulations for providing a system of 
credits to be available in transfer and promotion examinations of 
those who have satisfactorily completed such training courses. 

The Commission interprets the fimt part of Section 8 to mean 
that it is expected to assume a responsibility for assuring that neces- 
sary training courses are established to meet the needs of the Fed- 
eral service. Such courses may be made available in three ways, first, 
within and under the direction of the separate departments and 
agencies for the benefit of their own employees, second, by the co- 
ordination of the activities of different agencies or institutions 
whenever cooperative action is necessary or advisable, and third, by 
the initiation and direction of certain types of training courses by 
the Civil Service Commission itself. (Reference No, 46, pp. 2 -^.) 

Much of the necessary training and instruction in any organiza- 
tion will always be given directly by line supervisors to their sub- 
ordinates. It is clear, however, that there is need for the assistance 
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of specialists, who are themselves experienced in training methods, 
to aid line supervisors in planning, conducting, and appraising 
such instruction, and to organize and direct courses which cross 
lines of supervisional jurisdiction. The responsibility for providing 
such leadership, assistance, and supervision in training within es- 
tablishments is placed upon the personnel directors thereof, who 
will be assisted by staff training officers, equipped to initiate and 
direct the more usual training activities within their agencies. But 
expert consultants, specialized and experienced in particular areas 
of instruction or in the application of certain methods and tech- 
niques, will be needed to advise and assist them. In order to render 
this advice and assistance, the Divi^ion^ ofJTraining in the Commis- 
siopj^will maintain a staff of training consultants under the direc- 
tion of a chief training consultant who will be a man widely recog- 
nized as an expert in the field of employee training. He will be as- 
sisted by, and direct the activities of, a group of senior training 
consultants and associate training specialists. This staff will be avail- 
able for consultation concerning any training problems, and it is 
expected that its members will establish close liaison between the 
Division of Training in the Commission and the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. (Reference No. 46, pp. 8-10.) 

These two quotations, and especially the second, set forth 
contemplated relationships, with respect to the training of em- 
ployees, between central training units at the several organiza- 
tional levels within the federal government and operating super- 
visors. One type of responsibility is shown to rest with line 
officials, another type with the departmental directors of per- 
sonnel and their staffs of training specialists, and another at the 
service-wide level with the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and its Division of Training. 

As has been brought out earlier in this chapter, the Bureau 
of Training of New York City's Civil Service Commission has 
the assistance of an advisory committee composed of depart- 
mental training officers and an advisory council made up of 
educational, industrial, and governmental personnel specialists. 
Here again is a linking of the operating responsibility for train- 
ing with parallel responsibility in the form of contribution of 
personnel specialists. At the state level in Newjfek, however, 
the initiative has been taken by the Education Department in 
providing centralized services which may be macle^available 
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not only to state employees but also to city, village, county and 
town employees. The functions proposed for the State Educa- 
V t tion Department, as set forth in the University of the State of 
i jNew York Bulletin of May 16, 1938, are as follows: 

a. To be a service agency for interested public, quasi-public and 
private agencies in the operation, development and coordination 
of sound training programs for state and local employees by provid- 
ing general advisory assistance, aiding in the development of cur- 
riculums, teacher-training programs and teaching materials, pro- 
viding teacher-training service and acting as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation making available to interested groups throughout the 
country the in-service training experience of New York State and 
apprising agencies within the state of in-service training develop- 
ments in the state and nation. 

b. To cooperate with public, quasi-public and private agencies 
in extending the scope and usefulness of existing training pro- 
grams and establishing programs for officials for whom no training 
has heretofore been provided. 

c. To encourage the growth of in-service training programs initi- 
ated, sponsored, directed and supported by public employees in 
order to stimulate and maintain effective interest in employee self- 
improvement. 

d. To assist in the development of public employees as instruc- 
tors in training programs. 

e. To assist in the coordination of all public in-service training 
activities within the state and to work with all interested agencies 
for the elimination of overlapping and duplication of training 
effort. To prevent a ragged, piecemeal development of in-service 
training programs which would result in an uncoordinated, ineffec- 
tive and costly maze of overlapping training activity, confusing to 
public employees and citizens alike, the Department will seek to be 
identified with every sound public in-service training program. 

i To assist in promoting economy in the administration of pub- 
lic in-service training programs by urging and aiding all agencies 
to achieve full cooperative utilization of rich existing public and 
private training facilities and resources. 

It is apparent that these functions parallel those which might 
be performed for state agencies by a central training unit or- 
ganized under the State Civil Service Department. It is evi- 
dently contemplated that the Education Department shall sup- 
plement activities which may be undertaken by civil service 
commissions, since on page ly of the report it is stated that: 
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Local civil service commissions and departmental personnel offi- 
cers can and should be important factors in the development and 
operation of in-service training programs. 

The local civil service commission can inaugurate training pro- 
grams and act as a municipal training coordinator. Possessing de- 
tailed information on job duties and career requirements, it can 
render valuable aid in drafting appropriate courses of study. It can 
stimulate employee interest in training by granting credits on serv- 
ice ratings for successful attendance at training schools.^ 

Department personnel officers are likewise equipped to make 
important contributions to in-service training programs. 

Since the passage of the George-Deen Act the boards for voca- 
tional education in other states have undertaken to exercise 
similar leadership in the establishment and sound development 
of training programs. Among these states may be mentioned 
Michigan, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia. The functions performed by the boards of 
vocational education in these states are in many respects iden- 
tical to those that have been described as appropriate for cen- 
tral training units. In fact, in the absence of any provision for 
other types of central training units to serve the needs of state 
employees, these state boards can be said to be acting as central 
training units. 

The United States Office of Education and the state boards 
for vocational education, however, render services and perform 
functions that are not included among those appropriate for 
central training units as defined in this report. Since they are 
charged with responsibilities that touch upon all aspects of the 
broad subject of education within their jurisdictions, employee 
training is but one of their many interests, even in the field of 
vocational education. They approach training problems from 
outside the zone of direct administrative authority, while a 
central training unit, as we have defined it, is directly attached 
and completely responsible to the administrative authority of 
the particular organizational unit which it serves. 

What has been said about the function of state boards of voca- 

■^The soundness of the practice of giving credits on service ratings for at- 
tendance at training courses is chailenged by many personnel men and training 
specialists. 
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tional education in providing central training services to state 
and local governments applies in some measure, but not so 
directly, to the training activities of educational institutions, of 
professional organizations, of public oiBicials, and of public 
employee organizations. 

Although none of the organizations cited is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the central training unit established by the govern- 
ment agency itself, they are almost indispensable to the small 
government jurisdiction which does not have a training prob- 
lem of sufficient magnitude to Justify the employment of even 
a single person to assume full-time training responsibilities. 
Through their state leagues of municipalities, these cities are 
securing, on a cooperative basis, the central training services of 
state boards for vocational education, educational institutions, 
and professional organizations, in much the same way as they 
cooperate on the purchasing of supplies, the provision of tech- 
nical personnel services, and other activities. 

One institution in Washington occupies a unique relation- 
ship to employee training in the federal government. It is the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agriculture, organized 
in igsi with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
benefit of employees of the department and such others as 
might be qualified to participate in the courses offered. At the 
outset the purpose was mainly to offer opportunities for ad- 
vanced study at the post-graduate level in scientific fields but 
the demands for the introduction of other courses have in many 
instances been heeded so that the most recent announcement 
lists approximately two hundred courses, seminars, and lecture 
series in many general fields including accounting, botany, 
chemistry, clerical and secretarial, economics, engineering, 
graphic presentation, history, languages, statistics, management, 
soil conservation, extension education, minerology, psychology, 
social and legal problems, speech and writing, and sociology. 

The Graduate School is under the general supervision of the 
Director of Personnel who is chairman of a Board of Adminis- 
tration, consisting of several bureau chiefe and others, which 
meets at least quarterly to consider policy and program ques- 
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tions. The School is administered by a Director. Although its 
position with relation to employee training has been much 
more analogous to that of an educational institution outside the 
government structure than to that of a central training unit as 
we have defined it, especially since its facilities are available to 
all properly qualified federal employees on an out-of-hour, fee 
basis, it does perform certain important centralized training 
functions which contribute directly and effectively to the in- 
creased efficiency of the employees within the Department. The 
Department is taking steps to increase this contribution, and an 
integrated relationship with the training program of the Office 
of Personnel is now being developed. 

Conclusion 

Centralized training functions of many types are being per- 
formed in a number of jurisdictions and in many organizations. 
In some circumstances, as we have seen, they are being carried 
on by groups of training specialists attached to civil service 
commissions or under the administrative supervision of direc- 
tors of personnel. In others, they have been delegated to, or 
assumed by, individuals or groups that are not a part of the 
machinery of personnel administration. In the survey which 
furnished data for this report it was revealed that in several 
jurisdictions it has been recognized and recommended that the 
civil service commissions or personnel officers should have cer- 
tain definite responsibilities for in-service training which thus 
far they have been unable, for one reason or another, to assume. 

In some localities there is evidence of a tendency to avoid 
any union of training activities with the personnel functions 
currently being performed. It may perhaps be fairly said that 
this tendency is the manifestation of certain attitudes between 
personnel officers and operating officials that have developed out 
of the nature and limited scope of the personnel activities thus 
far carried on in those localities. Where civil service commis- 
sions or personnel departments or divisions have been concerned 
almost exclusively with conducting examinations, establishing 
pay scales, keeping records, and enforcing regulations, and where 
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there has been a consequent aloofness on the part of personnel 
officers from the operating problems of an organization or juris- 
diction, there is an easily understandable feeling on the part 
of administrative officials that employee training should be en- 
trusted to other hands. 

It is quite apparent that the pressing need for the organized 
training of certain groups of personnel, notably those in the uni- 
formed city services, has stimulated the development of locally 
centralized programs long before progress in providing ade- 
quate personnel administration has reached a point where lead- 
ership could be expected from that source. It is equally evident 
that, where steps are being taken, or are contemplated, to 
strengthen the civil service and to broaden the scope of per- 
sonnel administration in general, there has been an increasing 
tendency throughout the public service to place central respon- 
sibility for planning, initiating, and supervising training pro- 
grams in a specialist or group of specialists attached to the 
central personnel agency. 

This tendency is logical, but it is clear that leadership in 
training activities must be entrusted to persons who are not 
only fully aware of the importance of such activities but who 
are also thoroughly competent to plan and administer the type 
of program which will command the enthusiastic and partici- 
pating support of department heads and operating supervisors. 
This means that civil service commissions and personnel direc- 
tors, if training is to be included among the recognized func- 
tions of personnel administration, must include on their staffs 
experienced training specialists who are capable of winning the 
confidence and cooperation of supervisors and employees and 
are thoroughly competent to exercise the functions discussed 
here. 
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